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Creative  Experiences  for 

Young  Children 

By  MARTHA  SEELING 
Professor  of  Education,  Wheelock  College 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

IN  THE  early  days,  there  was  little  we  want  these  teachers  to  use  with 
awareness  of  emotional  content  in  children.  We  need  to  realize  that  our 
the  education  and  living  of  young  best  teaching  is  done  at  any  age  level 
children  in  school.  The  school  atmos-  and  in  any  area  of  learning  by  demon- 
phere  was  hushed  and  quiet,  there  was  strating  our  willingness  to  understand 
little  joy  or  spontaneity.  The  good  the  child’s  needs,  rather  than  imposing 
teacher  of  today  focuses  much  attention  our  notion  of  his  needs  upon  him. 
on  the  emotional  needs  of  children;  she  Art  is  something  we  live  with;  it 
seeks  to  understand  how  best  to  meet  should  be  an  integral  part  of  every  ex- 
these  needs.  perience.  The  way  we  dress,  the  way 

Since  the  creative  expressions  of  we  arrange  the  dishes  in  our  cupboard 
young  children  reflect  their  attitudes,  or  the  furniture  in  our  homes,  the  way 
their  inner  thoughts  and  feelings,  we  as  we  speak  to  each  other,  the  feelings  we 
teachers  and  administrators  need  to  give  have  for  people,  for  our  work,  or  for 
very  special  attention  to  the  opportuni-  social  justice,  spring  from  art  as  an  in¬ 
ties  we  provide  for  children  through  tegral  part  of  every  experience.  All  the 
creative  experiences.  We  cannot  define  forms  of  human  endeavor  are  the  ma¬ 
in  advance  all  the  steps  in  the  process,  terials  through  which  the  artist  finds 
as  is  frequently  done  through  an  outline  expression.  Children  will  come  to  un¬ 
prepared  by  the  art  supervisor  for  the  derstand  and  appreciate  this  concept  if 
teacher  to  follow  as  she  works  with  her  we  ourselves  are  sensitive  to  it. 
group  of  children.  We  cannot  use  When  the  child  enters  school  he  has 
courses  of  study,  restrictive  and  de-  already  had  experiences  which  have 
tailed,  and  expect  either  the  teacher  or  contributed  to  his  growth  along  art 
the  children  to  enter  into  the  experi-  lines.  His  home  has  given  him  the  be- 
ences  with  creative  imagination.  Super-  ginnings.  A  basis  for  all  further  growth 
visors  and  administrators  will  need  to  springs  from  his  home  experiences, 
work  with  teachers  with  the  same  ex-  from  his  feelings  of  being  loved,  from 
perimental  approach  and  insight  that  his  sense  of  belonging  and  security. 
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Fortunate  indeed  is  the  child  who  conies 
to  school  with  such  feelings! 

Art  experiences  are  first  perceived 
through  the  senses.  The  sensitivity  we 
want  children  to  develop  comes  from 
things  they  see,  smell,  hear,  touch  or 
feel.  The  flower  seeds  they  plant  and 
the  flowers  they  later  arrange  in  bou¬ 
quets;  the  vegetables  they  grow,  gather, 
cook  and  eat;  the  excursions  they  take 
to  see  flowers  and  trees,  to  hear  birds 
and  rippUng  brooks,  to  see  men  and 
machines  at  work;  the  running  and 
jumping  they  do  through  rustling  leaves 
they  have  piled  high;  the  sounds  they 
hear  of  the  wind  through  the  trees  or 
the  rain  on  the  window-pane  all  con¬ 
tribute  to  cultivate  the  desired  sensi- 
tivitv'. 

In  the  beginning,  art  is  the  feeling 
of  a  need;  it  is  the  desire  for  expression. 
If  the  art  work  is  to  be  genuine,  the 
children  must  be  allowed  to  follow  this 
natural  process:  first  feeling,  then  ex¬ 
pressing.  To  tell  the  child  exactly  what 
he  is  to  do  will  make  the  work  artificial. 

Drawing  and  Painting 

The  first  stage  in  painting  and  draw¬ 
ing  is  scribbling.  It  is  the  child’s  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  desire  for  motor  coordi¬ 
nation.  Children  who  enter  the  pri¬ 
mary’  school  without  nursery  school 
or  kindergarten  experience  often  go 
through  the  scribbling  stage.  Usually 
it  does  not  last  as  long  as  it  does  with 
less  mature  children.  Sometimes  child¬ 
ren  talk  about  things  which  adults  can¬ 
not  see  in  the  scribbling.  Gradually 
they  discover  the  relationship  between 
their  scribbling  efforts  and  form.  This 
may  take  shape  in  design  and  in  an 
attempt  to  create  forms  as  they  see 
them.  'Their  paintings  combine  their 
knowledge  of  things  and  their  own  in¬ 
dividual  relationship  toward  them. 
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Children  tend  to  paint  that  which  is 
most  important  to  them  out  of  propor¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  more  important  at  this 
stage  of  their  development  that  they 
express  their  experiences,  than  that  they 
draw  in  “good  proportion.”  Instead  of 
strengthening  the  sponstaneous  expres¬ 
sion,  we  destroy  it  by  imposing  techniques 
before  the  child  is  conscious  of  a  need 
for  them.  When  children  are  ready 
for  constructive  help,  questions  that 
make  them  more  sensitive  toward  the 
things  they  are  trying  to  express  will 
be  helpful.  “How  do  the  people  get 
into  the  house,  don’t  they  have  a  door?” 
When  asked  this  question,  a  boy  of  six 
said,  “It’s  in  back  of  the  house.”  How¬ 
ever,  the  next  house  he  painted  had  a 
front  door.  Questions  directed  toward 
helping  children  think  will  increase 
their  awareness. 

It  is  not  conductive  to  good  mental 
health,  neither  is  it  conducive  to 
thoughtful  work,  to  pick  out  the  “best” 
pictures  for  special  recognition  or  for 
display  on  the  walls.  Children  do  not 
engage  in  painting  to  produce  pictures, 
but  to  express  themselves.  'Their  paint¬ 
ing  serves  as  an  important  means  to 
their  growth.  'The  efforts  of  all  of  the 
children  need  recognition  and  encour¬ 
agement. 

With  the  many  excellent  articles  and 
books  that  have  been  published  on  the 
subject  of  art  as  creative  experience, 
why  is  it  so  difficult  to  change  our  ways 
of  working  with  children  in  our  schools? 
'The  art  lesson  that  consists  of  telling 
children  what  to  draw,  then  how  to 
draw  it,  can  no  longer  be  justified. 
Why  do  we  still  provide  cut-out  pat¬ 
terns  of  pumpkins,  turkeys,  Santa  Claus, 
Easter  bunnies,  tulips  or  Dutch  wind¬ 
mills?  Why  do  we  advertise  this  regi¬ 
mented,  totalitarian  process  by  pasting 
Jack-o-lantems  or  tulips  on  the  school 
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windows?  Are  not  windows  intended 
to  let  in  light  and  to  see  through? 
When  children  are  given  a  pattern,  they 
lose  their  own  self-confidence,  their 
imagination  and  feehng  of  independ¬ 
ence. 

Why  do  we  provide  hectographed 
outhne  drawings,  for  children  to  fill  in 
with  crayon  or  paint?  Teachers  waste 
much  valuable  time  preparing  this  type 
of  material  for  children.  Children  who 
have  had  hectographed  outlines,  color¬ 
ing  books,  or  work  books  have  difficulty 
in  enjoying  the  freedom  of  creating. 
Thirty  or  forty  turkeys  all  colored  ahke 
are  positive  evidence  that  the  children 
have  been  regimented  into  the  same 
type  of  experience  and  that  there  has 
been  no  provision  for  individual  differ¬ 
ences.  This  assignment  does  not  teach 
them  to  “color  within  the  line.”  The 
child's  urge  for  perfection  grows  out  of 
his  own  desire  for  perfection;  when  he 
himself  draws  the  line,  he  will  endeavor 
to  stay  within  it. 

Adequate  Materials 

A  good  school  will  provide  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  children  to  explore,  experiment 
and  create.  Large  size  papers  both 
colored  and  plain,  paints  and  large 
brushes,  large  crayons,  clay,  paste,  scis¬ 
sors,  soft  wood,  good  saws,  hammers 
and  nails  are  some  of  the  materials  that 
lend  themselves  to  young  children’s 
creative  efforts.  If  the  costs  seem  pro¬ 
hibitive,  teachers,  children,  parents  and 
administrators  will  need  to  strive  to  find 
ways  and  means  for  a  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion. 

Clay  can  be  dug  from  the  clay  banks 
in  many  localities.  In  some  communi¬ 
ties  the  local  brick  yard  will  gladly  fire 
the  children’s  clay  work  along  with  the 
bricks.  Wherever  there  is  a  paper  fac¬ 
tory,  paper  of  all  sizes,  weights,  colors 


and  textures  can  often  be  purchased  at 
a  small  charge.  Paper  mills  have  been 
known  to  give  schools  the  so-called 
“waste”  paper  which  is  well  adapted  to 
children’s  uses.  Ordinary  wrapping 
paper  and  the  back  side  of  wallpaper 
in  sample  books  can  be  used  for  paint¬ 
ing  pictures.  Local  printing  offices  will 
sell  newsprint  at  a  nominal  cost.  Local 
lumber  yards  will  often  give  scrap  wood 
to  schools.  Young  children  will  find 
many  uses  for  the  scrap  wood  which  is 
to  be  found  in  every  high  school  indus¬ 
trial  arts  shop. 

A  few  scrap  boxes  containing  a  va¬ 
riety  of  materials  such  as  bits  of  crepe 
paper,  colored  paper  including  gold  and 
silver,  feathers,  nuts,  small  boxes,  empty 
spools,  cardboard,  scraps  of  felt,  ribbon, 
velvet,  silk,  lace,  cotton  fabrics  are  al¬ 
ways  a  source  of  creative  ideas.  The 
greater  the  variety  of  materials,  textures 
and  shapes  the  better  will  it  inspire 
creative  ideas.  Children  themselves 
will  contribute  many  odds  and  ends  to 
the  scrap  box  when  they  reahze  that 
their  teacher  will  be  resourceful  in  help¬ 
ing  them  carry  out  their  desire  to  make 
something. 

Music  and  Rhythms 

For  young  children,  music  and  danc¬ 
ing  go  hand  in  hand.  As  in  the  fore¬ 
going  discussion,  what  the  music  and 
rhythmic  expression  do  for  the  child  is 
more  important  than  the  “finished”  per¬ 
formance.  Big  body  movements  are 
stressed.  Children  are  not  taught  any 
definite  steps  or  patterns.  They  enjoy 
walking,  skipping,  running  and  galIop>- 
ing  to  music.  They  create  their  own 
rhythmic  patterns  when  they  dance  like 
animals,  toys,  airplanes,  traias,  ma¬ 
chines  and  many  other  forms  of  their 
own  creation.  Colored  scarfs  help  cre¬ 
ate  moods  in  such  dances  as  “boats  on 
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the  sea,”  “winds,”  "storms”  and  the 
“ocean.” 

It  is  not  always  desirable  for  children 
to  follow  the  music  of  the  piano  or  of 
a  record.  There  are  times  when  the 
music  should  follow  the  creation  of  the 
children.  Some  of  the  most  valuable 
rhythmic  experiences  happen  spontane- 
ously  and  unexpectedly.  The  most 
effective  accompaniment  for  such  activi¬ 
ties  is  for  the  teacher  to  beat  out  the 
rhythm  on  the  tom-tom  or  improvise 
on  the  piano. 

Sitting 

The  youngest  children  rarely  sing 
with  the  teacher  at  first.  They  are  ab¬ 
sorbed  with  the  meaning  and  the  melo¬ 
dy  as  they  watch  the  teacher’s  face  and 
hsten  to  the  song.  Later  they  may  sing 
a  phrase  as  they  engage  in  their  play. 
By  the  time  they  are  four  years  old, 
they  usually  join  in  the  singing. 

Singing  expieriences  should  always 
give  satisfaction.  Many  of  the  children 
in  kindergarten  or  primary  grades  who 
do  not  sing  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
sing  quite  naturally  later  on  when  the 
school  environment  is  familiar  to  them. 

No  one  song  book  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  entirely  satisfactory,  so  it  is 
necessary  to  select  a  few  from  one  book 
and  a  few  from  another.  One  must 
know  children’s  interests  and  exp)eri- 
ences  to  make  wise  selections.  Child¬ 
ren  should  come  to  know  a  wide  variety 
of  beautiful  songs  and  learn  to  use  sing¬ 
ing  as  a  medium  for  self-expression. 

Musical  Instruments 

In  the  first  expieriences  with  musical 
instruBients,  there  should  be  ample  time 
to  expjeriment  with  a  few  instruments 
at  a  time.  Drums  of  different  kinds 
invite  children  to  beat  and  to  listen. 


Dnuns  can  be  made  out  of  nail  kegs, 
wooden  buckets  or  chopping  bowls  with 
heads  of  skin  or  rubber.  Bells  of  vari¬ 
ous  sizes  invite  children  to  expieriment. 
Tone  bars  with  a  wooden  tapp)er  offer 
a  distinct  challenge.  'The  piano  is  a 
remarkable  instrument  for  children’s 
exp>erimentation. 

As  children  expjeriment  freely  with 
a  few  instruments  they  learn  how  to 
handle  them  and  they  become  familiar 
with  their  sound-making  possibilities. 
When  they  have  had  sufficient  time  to 
experiment,  they  will  want  to  play  to¬ 
gether  in  small  groups,  perhaps  not 
more  than  four  or  five  children  playing 
at  a  time.  As  the  children  grow  in 
ability,  the  group  may  be  larger.  There 
is  no  particular  advantage  in  having 
large  numbers  of  childen  play  together. 
There  are  definite  disadvantages.  It  is 
difficult  to  hear  the  individual  child’s 
response,  and  the  total  effect  of  the 
sound  is  unpleasant.  It  can  also  be  an 
over-stimulating  exporience.  Ten  or 
fifteen  children  playing  together  can  be 
a  pleasing  experience.  “Bands”  in 
either  kindergarten  or  primary  grades 
should  never  be  used  as  a  means  of 
entertainment  for  adults  in  adult  gath¬ 
erings  in  which  children  are  exploited 
because  they  “are  so  cute.” 

W^hen  musicians  come  to  play  or  sing 
for  young  children,  the  teacher  can  pre¬ 
viously  arrange  that  some  music  which 
the  children  know  have  a  place  on  the 
program.  Sometimes  an  artist  enjoys 
telling  children  about  his  particular 
musical  instrument;  sometimes  he  can 
sing  songs  in  a  foreign  language.  In 
one  school,  boys  and  girls  in  the  fifth 
grade,  who  were  in  the  school  orchestra, 
came  individually  to  tell  the  kindergar¬ 
ten  children  about  their  instruments, 
and  to  play  a  well-known  song  for  them. 
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Creative  Dramatics 

Dramatic  play  is  make-believe  in 
which  a  young  child  relives  his  experi¬ 
ences  and  explores  new  ones.  When 
he  plays  mother,  doctor,  policeman,  bus 
driver  or  storekeeper  he  reveals  his  in¬ 
terpretation  of  experiences  with  these 
persons.  His  play  is  natural  and  spon¬ 
taneous.  He  may  be  an  airplane,  zoom¬ 
ing,  a  workman  loading  a  boat  with 
blocks  from  his  wheelbarrow,  a  “lady” 
serving  tea  in  empty  teacups,  a  barber 
cutting  hair  with  make-believe  shears, 
or  a  mother  wheeling  her  baby  out  for 
an  airing.  He  plays  almost  anything 
he  has  seen  in  adult  life,  which  has 
caught  his  interest.  Dramatic  play  has 
no  plot;  it  can  begin  and  end  anywhere. 
It  is  created  “on  the  spot,”  the  conver¬ 
sations  are  “made  up  as  they  go  along.” 

An  outdoor  sandbox  with  a  generous 
supply  of  pots  and  pans,  pails,  spoons, 
sifters  and  egg  beaters  will  help  to 
stimulate  ideas  for  dramatic  play.  A 
small  table,  chairs,  dishes  and  cooking 
utensils,  dolls,  doll  beds  and  carriage, 
telephone,  broom,  ironing  board  and 
iron  arranged  in  a  “housekeeping”  cor¬ 
ner  will  be  used  for  many  purposes  as 
children  relive  home  situations  in  dra¬ 
matic  play.  Block  play  offers  an  ever- 
widening  opportunity  for  creative  dra¬ 
matic  play.  Large  hollow  blocks  plus 
varied  sizes  of  unit  blocks  are  built  into 
houses,  boats,  bridges,  hangers  and 
farms.  A  piece  of  hose  suggests  playing 
filling  station.  Floor  toys  such  as  wood¬ 
en  trucks,  automobiles,  trains,  toy  air¬ 
planes,  wooden  or  rubber  animals,  and 
people  enhance  the  possibilities  for 
creative  play  with  floor  blocks. 

A  costume  box  adds  to  the  fun  of 
dramatic  play  and  often  suggests  the 
play  itself.  A  small  suit  case,  an  um¬ 
brella  with  a  broken  spoke,  a  cane,  gay 
hats,  coats,  skirts,  aprons,  neckties. 
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high-heeled  shppers,  bright  colored 
scarfs,  gloves,  purses,  beads,  and  other 
cast-ofif  odds  and  ends  provide  endless 
and  ingenious  variations  in  dramatic 
play. 

Outdoor  equipment  that  includes 
short  lengths  of  ladders,  boards,  boxes, 
hollow  blocks,  kegs,  sawhorses,  spades 
for  digging,  and  facilities  for  water  play 
in  warm  weather  enhances  creative 
dramatics.  With  such  inexpensive 
equipment,  children’s  outdoor  play  can 
be  self-directed.  Organized  play  should 
have  little  place  for  young  children. 
The  typical  circle  game  has  little  merit 
where  children  are  required  to  stand 
still  waiting  their  turn,  which  may  not 
even  occur  on  that  day,  if  the  group 
is  large.  Organized  games  in  which  the 
children  follow  directions  given  by  the 
teacher  cause  the  children  to  repress 
their  natural  impulses  with  resulting 
strain  and  tension. 

Dramatization 

As  children  grow  and  develop 
through  their  varied  creative  experi¬ 
ences,  they  create  their  own  stories  and 
act  them  out.  They  dramatize  stories 
which  are  read  to  them  and  which  they 
themselves  eventually  read.  Old  .folk 
tales  that  have  a  simple  plot  have  a 
special  appeal  and  many  modern  stories 
lend  themselves  equally  well  to  dramati¬ 
zation.  Most  of  the  plays  will  be  done 
just  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
group;  occasionally  the  children  will 
want  to  give  their  play  for  another 
group  near  their  own  age  or  they  may 
wish  to  do  one  for  their  parents  on 
some  special  occasion.  Even  for  guests, 
the  play  should  never  be  an  elaborately 
planned  affair  that  requires  memorizing 
lines  and  many  rehearsals.  To  do  so 
would  rob  the  children  of  all  creative 
possibilities.  The  play  may  need  guid- 
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ance  in  a  number  of  ways,  but  basically 
it  should  be  the  children’s  own. 

The  varied  opportunities  for  dramatic 
play  and  creative  dramatics  are  inter¬ 
esting  and  enjoyable  for  the  teacher, 
too.  She  can  learn  much  about  the 
children  as  she  hstens  to  them  talk. 
She  knows  they  are  learning  far  better 
through  active  participation  than 
through  sitting  quietly  and  listening. 
She  realizes  that  the  child  comes  more 
freely  to  artistic  expression  as  well  as  to 
mental  health  when  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  create  his  own  plays. 

Reading  and  Writing 

Experiences  in  writing  are  rich  in 
possibihties  for  creative  expression. 
Nursery  school  and  kindergarten  child¬ 
ren  often  enjoy  dictating  their  experi¬ 
ences  or  “stories”  to  the  teacher.  She 
frequently  includes  the  children’s  orig¬ 
inal  stories  when  she  reads  to  them. 
Primary'  children’s  writing  experiences 
can  originate  in  the  same^anner,  but 
very  soon  the  children  will  want  to 
copy  their  story’  in  their  own  writing. 
When  manuscript  writing  is  used,  this 
can  be  managed  successfully.  Grad¬ 
ually,  individual  children  want  to  write 
their  own  messages.  If  children  are 
encouraged  to  express  their  ideas  in 
their  own  individual  manner,  writing  is 
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truly  a  creative  experience.  When 
what  they  write  is  appropriately  illus¬ 
trated,  the  venture  has  even  greater 
possibilities  as  a  creative  experience. 

When  reading  is  done  in  the  all-too- 
usual  manner  of  reading  one’s  way 
through  a  series  of  text-books,  accom¬ 
panied  by  exercises  in  work  books,  there 
is  little  opportunity  for  it  to  be  a  crea¬ 
tive  experience.  However,  when  chil¬ 
dren  are  guided  to  choose  individual 
books  of  literary  quality;  encouraged  to 
read  at  their  own  pace  and  to  share 
what  they  read  with  their  peers  through 
discussion;  when  they  are  given  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  recommend  books  to  each 
other;  when  the  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  building  ever-widening  interests 
and  cultivating  taste  in  reading  and  a 
genuine  love  for  it,  reading  becomes  an 
art  and  contributes  richly  to  creative 
experiences. 

Children  derive  intense  satisfaction 
from  creative  experiences.  These  ex¬ 
periences  contribute  largely  to  the 
growth  of  their  feelings  and  abilities, 
developing  a  sense  of  freedom,  self- 
confidence  and  self-respect.  The  good 
teacher  will  find  something  worthy  of 
recognition  and  appreciation  in  each 
child,  knowing  that  this  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  helping  every  child  to  learn 
through  creative  experiences. 


Art  for  Children:  What  It  Is 

and  What  It  Does 


By  JOHN  O.  GOODMAN 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Wyoming 
Sheridan,  Wyoming 


Art  for  children  is  little  different 
from  art  for  adults  except  per¬ 
haps  that  young  children  are 
more  courageous  and  free  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  express  their  ideas,  their  feel¬ 
ings,  and  their  reactions.  They  are 
less  concerned  with  standards  imposed 
upon  their  efforts  by  others.  As  they 
mature,  children  seem  to  become  more 
and  more  conscious  of  critical  attitudes, 
imagined  or  real,  to. which  their  crea¬ 
tive  efforts  in  graphic  or  glyptic  art  may 
be  subjected.  This  factor  of  limitation 
in  creative  effort  is  also  apparent  in  the 
other  arts  such  as  music,  drama,  poetry, 
story  writing,  and  crafts. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  some  child¬ 
ren  do  continue  to  grow  in  their  abihty 
to  express  themselves  in  an  original 
way.  A  few,  and  it  is  far  too  few,  are 
able  to  disregard  the  subtle,  and  some¬ 
times  not  so  subtle,  impositions  of 
archaic  and  adult  standards  which 
teachers  and  parents  try'  to  force  upon 
them.  The  number  is  indeed  so  small, 
that  by  the  time  they  reach  high  school 
such  children,  are  the  deviates. 

Art  for  Children:  What  It  Is 

In  trying  to  determine  what  art  for 
children  means,  this  difference  can  be 
disregarded.  Art  for  children  should 
carry  every  bit  of  meaning  that  it  does 
for  all  people  with  the  addition  of  a 
ready  means  of  expression  available  to 
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a  young  mind  that  has  not  yet  developed 
its  full  capacity  for  verbal  expression 
and  communication. 

So  very  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  define  art  by  professional 
artists,  philosophers  and  art  critics  that 
one  hesitates  to  add  to  the  confusion. 
However,  clarity  may  be  brought  to  the 
subject  of  this  paper  by  a  definition  of 
art  per  se  that  is  practical  in  terms  of 
its  functions. 

Declaring  that  “art  is  life  and  hfe  is 
art”,  while  it  may  be  profound  and  in¬ 
clusive,  is  actually  no  definition  at  all. 
It  is  certainly  circuitous  enough  to  be 
without  end  and  leaves  no  danghng 
bits  by  which  one  may  grasp  its  mean¬ 
ing. 

First  of  all,  it  seems  that  art  is  a  way 
of  expressing  oneself.  This  imphes 
originality.  The  expression  may  be  for 
purposes  of  communication  or  simply 
for  release.  It  may  express  knowledge 
gained,  a  fact,  a  reaction  to  an  experi¬ 
ence,  a  feeling,  an  emotion,  or  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  sensory  experience.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  before  an  artistic  expres¬ 
sion  takes  place  the  artist  must  have 
something  to  express  and  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  his  very  own.  Certainly 
this  need  for  expression  and  the  source 
of  expression  originates  with  experience. 
Expression  in  art  form  requires,  very 
often,  a  vivid  and  moving  experience. 

Secondly,  art  is  a  sharp  awareness 
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of  things  around  one,  the  environment 
in  which  the  artist  moves.  A  true  func¬ 
tion  of  art  is  to  enable  one  to  see  clearly, 
to  hear  accurately,  and  to  feel  keenly. 
To  the  young  child  and  to  the  artist 
the  sky  is  not  always  blue,  the  grass 
green,  and  the  ground  brown.  This 
is  a  clarity  of  vision  in  art  so  precious 
and  necessary  to  the  full  life  that 
teachers  and  parents  ought  never  to 
dare  to  supplant  it  with  the  "brown- 
gravy”  world  of  preconceived  prejudice 
wherein  the  things  around  us  are  seen 
not  as  they  are,  but  as  we  are  taught 
to  believe  they  are. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  experi¬ 
ences  in  art  that  the  writer  has  enjoyed 
is  that  reawakening  of  a  sharp  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  environment  in  adult  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  beginning  to  paint  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years.  There 
comes  a  day  after  only  a  little  sketching 
in  color  from  nature  when  their  faces 
light  up  with  a  new  recognition.  "Why, 
I  had  no  idea,”  they  say,  "that  there 
were  so  many  colors  or  that  a  tree 
trunk  or  a  field  could  have  one  harmony 
of  colors  on  one  day  and  another  on 
a  different  day  or  even  for  different 
times  of  the  day.”  They  actually  begin 
to  see  again,  or  perhaps  more  accurate¬ 
ly  stated,  they  begin  to  see  as  they 
were  able  to  see  when  they  were  very 
young. 

This  sharp  awareness  is  most  cer¬ 
tainly  a  true  factor  in  the  meaning  of 
art,  not  separate,  of  course,  from  the 
expression  in  art  and  certainly  a  requi¬ 
site  attribute  of  the  artist,  be  he  young 
or  old.  It  should  be  the  legacy  of  every 
child  who  enjoys  the  privilege  of  attend¬ 
ing  our  elementary  schools. 

Thirdly,  art  is  an  appreciation  of 
harmony  and  order  in  nature,  of  skill 
and  strength  in  artistic  expressions.  To 
be  a  true  factor  in  the  meaning  of  art. 


this  too  must  be  free  of  imposed  stand¬ 
ards,  of  prejudice,  and  of  psuedo  atti¬ 
tudes  and  stylized  reactions  put  on  to 
impress  the  initiated.  The  apprecia¬ 
tion  must  be  a  real  and  not  an  imagined 
source  of  enjoyment,  a  contributing  ele¬ 
ment  of  a  fuller  life. 

Art  then  is  a  way  of  expression  that 
is  original,  a  sharp  awareness  of  the 
environment,  and  an  appreciation  of 
harmony,  order,  skill,  and  strength. 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  think  that 
beauty  is  forgotten  in  this  definition. 
Beauty  has  not  been  forgotten  but  it 
has  been  left  out  because  it  is  apparent 
that  the  child  artist  does  not  always  deal 
with  beauty  in  his  expression,  and  that 
he  is  aware  of  and  appreciates  the  ugly 
and  the  common  place  as  well  as  what 
his  adult  associates  might  define  as 
beauty.  What  one  classifies  as  the  beau¬ 
tiful  is  so  often  the  object  he  has  been 
taught  ought  to  be  called  beautiful. 
Beauh’  is  not  a  quality  inherent  in  the 
object  of  art  or  the  element  of  the 
environment. 

Art  expression  for  children,  at  least 
for  young  children,  is  an  expression  of 
high  intensity  originating  from  extreme 
sensitivity,  conveying  their  appreciation 
of  experiences,  their  insight  and  im¬ 
mediate  feelings.  It  probably  needs  to 
be  nothing  more  than  this.  Realistic 
reproduction,  picture  making  according 
to  what  teacher  thinks  it  should  be,  and 
meticulous  handicraft  or  "coloring  with¬ 
in  the  lines”  has  nothing  to  do  with 
art.  These  may  be  concerned  with 
skill  in  manipulation  and  may  or  may 
not  be  desired  activities  but  they  can¬ 
not  properly  be  called  art. 

The  art  work  of  the  child,  if  it  is 
to  contribute  to  his  growth  as  a  well 
adjusted  individual,  must  be  the  art  of 
a  person  on  good  terms  with  life.  It 
must  be  an  expression  of  his  awareness. 
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of  what  he  himself  sees  and  feels.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  must  be  an  activity  from 
which  he  draws  satisfaction  and  pleas¬ 
ure.  Art  work  as  an  imposed  task 
hedged  about  by  standards  does  nothing 
for  the  development  of  art  as  an  ex¬ 
pression,  an  awareness,  or  an  apprecia¬ 
tion. 

Art  for  children,  then  is  their  own 
expression  as  they  want  it  to  be,  the 
development  of  their  own  sensitivity, 
and  the  appreciation  of  the  pictures  and 
the  elements  of  their  surroundings  as 
they  are  able  to  appreciate  as  children; 
that  is,  they  paint  as  children,  they  see 
as  children,  they  enjoy  as  children, 
with  their  hands,  through  their  eyes, 
and  by  their  own  reactions. 

The  art  work  of  the  child  approaches 
truth  for  him  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  work  is  really 
his  own.  As  teacher  or  parent  imposes 
upon  his  work  adult  standards,  the 
work  increases  in  falsity.  Children  re¬ 
cognize  this  deviation  from  the  truth, 
but  are  inclined  to  seek  to  perform  in 
the  manner  required  of  them. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  picture 
painted  by  the  child  is  an  ideogram  of 
his  experience,  of  some  inner  part  of 
him  and  meaning  caught  from  the 
reality  of  his  visible  world. 

An  experience  with  a  group  of  kin¬ 
dergarten  children  will  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  this  point. 

A  group  of  children  from  a  city  kin¬ 
dergarten  were  taken  on  a  short  excur¬ 
sion  to  see  a  cow.  As  they  were 
inspecting  the  patient  bovine,  Mrs. 
Harris,  their  teacher,  pointed  out  the 
place  where  the  milk  came  from.  This, 
of  course,  was  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  creature  because  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  children’s  experience  with 
milk.  The  next  day  many  easel  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  cow  appeared  and  the  udder 


was  hung  on  most  any  place  from  "stem 
to  stern",  but  it  was  plainly  an  udder 
and  it  was  big.  These  pictures  were 
ideograms  of  the  children’s  experience 
on  the  excursion  and  as  such  were 
entirely  true  regardless  of  the  lack  of 
realism  of  anatomic  correctness.  They 
were  not  meant  to  be  pictures  of  a  cow 
but  simply  an  expression  of  a  personal 
reaction  to  an  experience.  They  should 
be,  and  were,  left  as  such. 

The  child’s  art  is  an  art  of  personal 
feeling.  When  things  are  going  well 
with  them  in  their  world  of  art  they 
are  apt  to  dash  off  picture  after  picture 
without  an  attempt  to  contemplate  or 
correct.  This  method  of  working  is 
far  more  conducive  to  the  development 
of  art  as  a  way  of  expression,  a  sharp 
awareness,  and  a  growing  appreciation 
than  the  "start-stop-criticize”  method  of 
the  dominating  teacher. 

The  child’s  art  should  be  allowed  to 
become  an  avenue  for  continually  en¬ 
larging  his  own  personality  rather  than 
trying  to  ape  an  adult  way  of  expression 
and  profess  an  adult’s  appreciation. 

Children’s  art  is  a  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  it  is  an  intimate  thing,  not  like 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  If  it 
is  to  be  an  element  of  an  ever  growing 
personality,  the  personal  quality  must 
be  retained.  Skill  will  come  as  the 
child  realizes  the  need  of  it.  If  the 
demand  for  skill  is  made  too  early  or 
as  unessential  of  the  type  of  expression 
he  is  seeking,  the  freedom  of  expression, 
so  essential  to  personal  growth  through 
art  will  be  supplanted  by  fear.  Nothing 
will  be  gained.  Even  though  he  may 
acquire  some  manipulative  skill  or  dex¬ 
terity,  without  the  impulse  to  express 
himself  through  art  forms  the  skills  will 
never  be  put  to  use.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  child  has  been  encouraged 
to  work  creatively,  he  can  easily  acquire 
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the  desired  dexterity  in  the  use  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  tools  because  his  motivations 
will  remain  strong. 

Art  for  Children:  What  It  Does 

The  elementary  schools  are  not 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  train¬ 
ing  professional  artists,  nor  are  they  in 
any  manner  equipped  to  perform  such 
a  function. 

Art  in  the  elementan’  school  must  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  what  it  can 
do  for  children,  all  children,  at  each 
child’s  stage  of  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment.  To  think  of  art  for  young  child¬ 
ren  in  any  other  way  is  most  apt  to 
destroy  a  strong  potential  for  personal 
and  individual  development.  Of  all 
the  areas  of  the  elementary  school  cur¬ 
riculum,  art  has  the  greatest  potential 
for  encouraging  growth  in  individual 
differences.  This  principle  is  far  too 
often  violated  through  a  penchant  for 
regimentation. 

If  art  is  to  be  useful  for  children, 
they  must  be  encouraged  to  make  use 
of  it  for  their  own  ends  in  their  own 
way. 

The  role  of  the  teacher  becomes  that 
of  encourager,  stimulator,  and  helper, 
encouragement  through  acceptance  of 
work  as  it  is,  through  recognition  of  the 
original,  the  new,  and  the  exciting, 
through  use  of  art  as  a  legitimate  means 
of  expression,  stimulation  through  en¬ 
riched  experiences,  discussion,  and 
shared  appreciations,  help  through  pro¬ 
viding  suitable  work  areas  and  mate¬ 
rials,  through  guidance  in  skills  when 
there  is  a  need  for  new  skills. 

Children  need  a  facile  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  ideas,  feelings,  and  reactions. 
Art  in  the  elementary  school  is  especial¬ 
ly  suited  to  supply  this  need.  Young 
children  have  not  yet  developed  great 
facility  in  verbal  expression,  but  they 


can  get  their  story  told  in  art  forms. 
'This  way  of  expression  is  a  valuable 
asset  to  children.  Teachers  should 
learn  to  encourage  children  to  make 
better  and  better  use  of  it  and  to  avoid 
setting  up  barriers  of  fear. 

Children  have  a  right  to  expect  the 
fullest  possible  opportunity  for  self¬ 
growth  which  comes  only  through  self- 
expression.  Self  development  through 
art  can  be  encouraged  if  children  are 
given  an  understanding  of  the  many 
forms  of  expression  and  freedom  to  use 
the  forms  best  adapted  to  their  immedi¬ 
ate  needs. 

All  children  have  the  right  to  be 
participating,  contributing  members  of 
their  classroom  group.  The  less  aca¬ 
demic  child  can  often  times  make  valu¬ 
able  contributions  to  his  group  through 
some  graphic  or  glyptic  expression  when 
he  would  be  unable  to  do  so  verbally. 
To  give  him  these  opportunities  will, 
through  his  better  acceptance  in  the 
group  and  his  improved  adjustment  to 
the  school  situation,  improve  his  de¬ 
velopment  in  other  areas.  The  teacher 
needs  to  be  alert  for  opportunities  for 
these  children  to  contribute  to  group 
projects  through  pictures,  models,  and 
crafts. 

Some  use  should  be  made  of  all 
children’s  art  work.  A  simple  mount¬ 
ing  will  do  wonders  for  most  any  pic¬ 
ture  and  not  only  will  the  young  artist 
appreciate  his  own  work  more  because 
of  the  mounting  but  his  classmates  will 
appreciate  him  more  because  the  teach¬ 
er  took  time  to  do  it  for  him.  A 
museum  or  a  display  shelf,  tastefully 
decorated  and  arranged,  will  enhance 
the  glyptics  and  children  will  value 
their  carvings  and  clay  models  because 
they  have  been  displayed. 

Art  work  will  seem  to  be  a  greater 
contribution  to  the  work  of  the  group 
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when  it  is  a  part  of  the  regular  daily 
activity.  Art  is  an  expression,  a  way 
of  sharpening  awareness,  and  as  an 
appreciation  is  a  valuable  part  of  the 
activities  of  any  area  of  the  curriculum. 
Art  type  activities  can  be  used  to  in¬ 
crease  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  and 
learning  in  all  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
elementary  school.  The  best  art  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  taught  outside  the  specialized 
art  period  and  by  the  classroom  teacher 
because  it  is  art  with  a  purpose  which 
supplies  a  need  and  utilizes  the  child’s 
best  method  of  expression. 

Children  need  new  experiences;  they 
are,  by  nature,  adventuresome  and  en¬ 
joy  exploring  the  new  and  different. 

Art  performs  an  important  function 
here  if  the  teacher  provides  a  variety 
of  materials  and  plans  new  experiences 
with  children  attended  by  some  form 
of  art  activity.  An  art  corner,  well 
stocked  with  common  materials  which 
children  can  bring  from  home  as  well 
as  prepared  materials  and  tools,  will 
prove  to  be  an  exciting  place  for  many 
children.  Children  will  also  enjoy  the 
delegated  responsibility  for  keeping  it 
in  order. 

Children  need  to  have  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  appreciate  the  artistic,  the 
beautiful,  the  good,  the  different  around 
them.  The  first  element  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  over  which  the  school  has  any 
control  is  the  classroom.  By  aU  means 
this  should  be  attractive  and  decorative. 
The  impact  of  this  element  of  children’s 
environment  will  be  enhanced  if  chil¬ 
dren  have  a  real  part  in  planning  it. 

Picture  study  can  very  well  be  re¬ 
placed  by  picture  enjoyment.  A  good 
way  to  get  started  right  is  to  bring  a 
picture  suited  to  the  children’s  level  of 
interest  and  appreciation  to  the  class¬ 
room  and  with  a  minimum  of  talk  and 
information  put  it  up  in  a  good  spx)t 
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where  it  can  be  seen  easily  by  the  chil¬ 
dren.  A  question  or  two  at  an  appro¬ 
priate  time  will  bring  it  to  their  atten¬ 
tion,  “Did  you  notice  our  new  picture? 
How '.do  you  like  it?’’  will  be  sufficient 
to  start  a  conversation  about  it.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  wearing  out 
the.  interest  by  exhaustive  study  and 
facts  concerning  the  picture.  Often 
times  a  picture  will  furnish  a  good 
motif  for  room  decoration. 

Appreciation  is  a  pleasant  experience. 
If  it  is  not  enjoyed  by  children  the 
instruction  has  failed  to  approach  its 
purpx)se. 

Appreciation  is  increased  when  the 
tools  of  appreciation  are  developed.  As 
children  are  given  experiences  with  art 
and  with  an  enlarged  environment,  they 
acquire  the  vocabulary  and  the  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  enable  them  to  discuss  their 
experiences  and  to  react  more  complete¬ 
ly  to  the  artistic. 

Summary 

Art  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper 
has  been  defined  as  a  way  of  expression, 
a  sharp  awareness  of  one’s  surround¬ 
ings,  and  an  appreciation  of  order,  har¬ 
mony,  skill,  and  strength. 

Each  factor  of  the  meaning  of  art  is 
a  personal,  individual  element  and  the 
practice  of  art  in  the  elementary  school 
curriculum  will  be  consistent  with  this 
principle. 

There  can  be  no  truly  artistic  expres¬ 
sion  by  children  unless  they  are  encour¬ 
aged  and  helped  to  acquire  vivid  and 
moving  experiences  and  unless  they  are 
encouraged  to  see  clearly,  hear  accur¬ 
ately,  and  to  feel  keenly.  , 

Art  as  a  way  of  expression  is  espe¬ 
cially  helpful  to  children  because  their 
verbal  ability  to  express  themselves  is 
not  fully  developed. 
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MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE 

LANGUASE  SCHOOLS 

July  I  —  August  18  . 

FRENCH  •  GERA^AN  •  ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN  •  SPANISH 


SCIENTIFIC  training  in  the  spoken 
language. 

PROFESSIONAL  refreshment  and 
inspiration. 

SUPERLATIVE  instruction  in  liter¬ 
ature  and  civilization. 

•  Flexible  graduate  programs 

•  Seven  weeks  in  the  lovely 
Green  Mountains 

For  complete  information,  write 

Th«  LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS  Offic* 

MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE 

MIDDLEBURY  5,  VERMONT 


Copying,  realistic  reproduction  of 
objects  seen,  picture  making  by  adult 
standards  may  be  drill  in  learning  skills 
and  may  or  may  not  be  useful,  but  it 
is  not  art. 

Art  for  children  is  their  own  expres¬ 
sion  as  they  want  it  to  be,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  own  sensitivity  and  appre¬ 
ciation.  If  it  is  to  be  an  element  of  an 
ever  growing  personabty,  the  personal 
quabty  must  be  retained. 

The  elementary  schools  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  true  role  of  art  and  seek  to 
utilize  it  as  a  vehicle  for  child  growth 
through  self-expression,  group  partici¬ 
pation  and  individual  contribution,  new 
experiences,  and  appreciation. 

The  teacher’s  attitude  toward  art  and 
the  guidance  of  learning  experience  is 
far  more  important  in  the  effective 
teaching  of  art  than  skill  in  artistic 
performance. 

Art  is  included  in  the  elementary 
school  curriculum  for  the  child’s  sake 
and  not  for  art’s  sake. 

PINKING  SHEARS 

Only  $1.95  postpaid.  Chromium  plated, 
precision  made.  Manufacturer’s  overstock. 
Guaranteed  $7.95  value  or  money  refunded. 

Order  by  mail.  Lincoln  Surplua  Salea, 
1704  Far  well  Aoenue,  Chicago  26,  Illinoia. 

The  New  Patterson  Test  or  Study  Exercise 
on  the  United  States  Constitution 

By  RAYMOND  G.  PATTERSON 

One  hundred  objective  type  questions  to  bring  out  the 
important  facts  in  our  Constitution.  Can  be  used  as  a 
worksheet  to  direct  study  or  as  an  examination. 

Specimen  copy,  25c ;  in  quantity,  lOc  each 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

HINGHAM 


MASS. 


Teacher,  Create  Yourself 

By  JOHN  HORNS 

Director,  Department  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  New  Mexico  Highlands  University 
Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico 


1 1 T  T  T  HO  dares  to  teach  must 
Y  Y  never  cease  to  learn.”  These 
words  are  carved  in  stone 
over  the  entrance  of  the  demonstration 
school  at  the  Oregon  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  are  attributed  to  Thomas 
Gentle,  well  known  and  much  loved 
Oregon  educator  of  the  past  generation. 

All  who  knew  Thomas  Gentle  speak 
of  him  as  a  great  teacher,  one  who 
could  be  counted  upon  to  stimulate  the 
imagination  of  his  students,  whether 
children  or  adults.  He  was  a  living 
illustration  of  the  importance  of  the 
creative  spirit  in  teaching;  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  teachers  must  continually 
create  and  learn  for  themselves  if  they 
are  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  their 
students. 

Professor  Gentle  was  commonly  des¬ 
cribed  as  being  "quick-witted,”  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  fine  sense  of  humor,  as  being 
consistently  capable  of  making  some¬ 
thing  interesting,  significant  and  ex¬ 
citing  out  of  even  the  most  common 
situation.  By  virtue  of  his  own  zest 
for  learning,  for  finding  significant  re¬ 
lationships  in  the  “facts”  under  consid¬ 
eration,  he  could  make  any  subject  live. 

Students  and  colleagues  are  still  able 
to  report  in  detail  some  of  the  “lessons” 
he  conducted  more  than  thirty  years 
ago.  The  late  Catherine  Arbuthnot, 
a  wonderful  teacher  herself,  who  served 
for  some  years  as  a  critic  teacher  in  the 
demonstration  school  while  Thomas 
Gentle  was  Principal,  told  me  about  a 
discussion  he  carried  on  with  a  group 
of  fourth  grade  pupils. 


The  subject  was  Ponce  de  Leon  and 
his  search  for  the  fountain  of  youth. 
Beyond  the  “facts”  concerning  this  his¬ 
toric  character,  the  question  of  "How 
can  people  stay  young?”  was  considered. 
As  this  and  other  related  questions 
were  pondered  and  explored  with  deep 
interest  by  the  children  and  professor 
together,  one  could  have  seen  new  rich¬ 
ness  in  the  understanding  of  hfe  come 
into  the  minds  of  the  participants. 

But  more  important  still  was  the  zest 
for  creative  learning  which  the  experi¬ 
ence  provided.  The  teacher’s  evident 
pleasure  in  the  philosophic  ideas  under¬ 
lying  the  “facts”  was  transmitted  to  the 
pupils  so  that  their  real  appetite  for 
learning,  for  self-development,  was 
strengthened. 

Some  of  the  best  evidence  of  the 
value  of  contact  between  creative  teach¬ 
ers  and  youth  is  to  be  found  in  the 
apprentice  system,  so  commonly  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  art  studios  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  gained  more 
than  the  tricks  of  the  trade  from  Ver- 
roccio.  He  caught  the  passion  for  ex¬ 
ploration  and  creative  thought. 

Since  Grant  Wood  was  designated  as 
“Artist  in  Residence”  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  some  twenty  years  ago, 
it  has  become  standard  practice  for 
college  art  departments  to  add  to  their 
faculties  highly  qualified  producing 
artists.  Few  of  these  artists  have  held 
college  degrees.  The  sheer  force  of 
their  power  as  creative  artists  has  out¬ 
weighed  all  else.  Their  value  lies 
chiefly  in  what  the  students  can  catch 
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from  them  concerning  the  creative 
spirit.  This  value  has  been  greatest, 
incidentally,  when  the  artist  has  been 
most  encouraged  to  carry  on  his  creative 
work  unhampered  by  ordinary  academic 
regulations;  when  students  have  been 
privileged  simply  to  associate  with  the 
artist  at  work. 

Combining-  Research  with  Teaching 

One  of  the  great  vitahzing  features 
at  our  universities  is  that  of  combining 
research  with  teaching.  Young  people 
need  the  sense  of  joining  with  others 
in  the  adventure  of  discovery.  This 
possibihty'  gives  meaning  to  the  great 
amount  of  hard  work  the  student  must 
do  in  his  preparatory  courses.  The  edu¬ 
cational  values  of  research  are  greatest, 
however,  when  all  students  and  faculty 
members  have  a  sense  of  participation 
in  the  research  that  is  going  on. 

True,  we  can’t  all  be  artists  in  resi¬ 
dence,  nor  will  our  educational  eco¬ 
nomics  permit  a  return  to  the  appren¬ 
tice  system;  but  much  can  be  done  to 
help  the  average  teacher  in  college, 
high  school  or  the  grades  to  make  his 
teaching  more  alive  through  the  quick¬ 
ening  of  his  own  creative  impulses. 
In  a  sense,  each  teacher  should  and  can 
be  an  artist  in  residence. 

Let  us  acknowledge  that  neither  art 
(as  painting,  sculpture)  nor  the  arts 
(as  graphic  arts,  music,  drama,  dance, 
poetn',  architecture)  have  an  exclusive 
claim  to  be  called  “creative.”  As  John 
Dewey  so  patiently  tried  to  explain  in 
his  book,  “Art  as  Experience,”  it  is  the 
spirit  in  which  the  thing  is  done  that 
counts  rather  than  the  particular  kind 
of  material  with  which  one  happens  to 
be  working.  A  carpenter  may  act  in 
as  creative  a  manner  as  another  person 
working  with  canvas  and  oil  paint. 
Likewise,  mathematics  may  provide  a 


superb  adventure  for  one  person  while 
sculpture  may  do  it  for  another. 

A  teacher  should,  so  far  as  possible, 
carry  on  creative  work  in  his  special 
field.  The  important  thing,  however, 
is  that  every  teacher  find  some  activi¬ 
ties  which  do  provide  him  with  deep 
creative  satisfaction.  For  many  this 
can  be  in  the  arts  and  crafts  as  leisure 
time  occupations. 

The  creative  spirit  so  generated  can 
serve  to  revitalize  a  person’s  whole  life, 
including  his  activities  as  a  teacher. 
Time  thus  spent  in  art  activities  might 
be  thought  of  as  a  game  preserve  for 
the  propagation  of  the  creative  spirit, 
art  activities  having  that  degree  of 
separation  from  "practical”  affairs  which 
allows  for  maximum  personal  expres¬ 
sion. 

Henry  Schaefer-Simmern,  in  his 
book,  "The  Unfolding  Ox  Artistic  Ac¬ 
tivity,”  reports  several  very  convincing 
cases  in  which  the  individual’s  progress 
in  developing  and  clarifying  his  “visual 
conception”  through  art  activities  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  increased  all- 
around  effectiveness  of  personality. 

John  Dewey,  in  his  foreword  to  the 
book,  comments  that  art  expression-  is 
“a  normal  and  natural  human  heritage” 
and  that  it  exists  by  virtue  of  the  “or¬ 
ganized  energies  of  the  live  creature." 

Art  activity,  for  adults  as  well  as  for 
children,  can  be  a  means  to  clarifica¬ 
tion,  enrichment,  and  activation  of  the 
mind  so  that  the  individual  may  be 
better  prepared  to  deal  creatively  (that 
is,  intelligently  and  effectively)  with 
any  situation. 

Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to 
join  with  others  in  leisure-time  arts  and 
crafts  experience,  under  the  leadership 
of  genuinely  creative  workers.  Many 
such  groups  are  operating  but  there  are 
great  possibilities  for  expansion,  con- 
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sidering  the  potential  interest  and  the 
availabihty  of  artists  and  craftsmen  as 
leaders. 

Arts  in  Las  Vegas 

In  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  the  Las 
Vegas  Arts  Association  has  undertaken 
a  project  in  leisure-time  creative  work 
which  serves  a  number  of  teachers 
along  with  the  townspeople.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  this  proves  to  be  a  fine  way  for 
teachers  to  get  acquainted  with  other 
people  in  the  community. 

The  workshop  is  in  session  one  eve¬ 
ning  a  w'eek  in  the  New  Mexico  High¬ 
lands  University  Arts  and  Crafts  build¬ 
ing.  Members  are  free  to  choose  activi¬ 
ties  for  which  facilities  are  available, 
including:  painting  and  drawing,  sculp¬ 
ture,  print  making,  photography,  weav¬ 
ing,  leatherwork,  ceramics,  lapidary, 
and  light  metalwork.  Leadership  comes 
from  members  of  the  group  who  are 
already  experienced  in  a  field  and  are 
willing  to  help  beginners  while  going 
ahead  with  their  own  work. 

Some  know  pretty  well  beforehand 
what  they  want  to  do.  Others  like  to 
browse  around  for  a  while,  possibly  do¬ 
ing  considerable  “kibitzing”  before  de¬ 
ciding  on  a  serious  project. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  informal 
small  group  discussion  which  helps  the 
individual  to  test  the  quality  of  his 
work  against  continually  developing 
standards.  Once  a  month  there  is  a 
general  discussion  meeting  in  which  a 
special  subject  is  presented  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  or  an  outsider.  The  discussion  may 
relate  to  one  of  the  several  exhibitions 


sponsored  by  the  association  in  thj 
course  of  the  year. 

In  the  spring  a  grand  event  takes 
place  which  serves  as  a  culmination  of 
the  year’s  activities.  This  is  known  as 
Everybody’s  Art  Show.  Here  each 
member  can  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  work  well  displayed  and  hear¬ 
ing  the  reactions  of  others  to  what  he 
has  done. 

College  Extension  Classes 

College  extension  classes  are  fre¬ 
quently  very  useful  in  serving  the  need 
for  teacher  groups  to  engage  in  creative 
work.  They  have  the  feature  of  offer¬ 
ing  college  credit,  which  often  proves 
helpful  in  recruiting  members  but  may 
jeopardize  the  essential  integrity  with 
which  the  work  is  done. 

In  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  is 
a  creative  p>erson  himself  and  who  re¬ 
spects  the  integrity  of  his  students,  the 
extension  class  for  teachers  in  service 
has  great  potentiality  for  promoting  the 
creative  spirit.  Such  a  class  can  serve 
a  much  greater  purpose  than  that  of 
simply  imparting  information  and  skills. 
It  can  help  the  student  to  establish  real 
interests  and  a  way  of  living  which  finds 
pleasure  in  new  ideas. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  however, 
each  teacher  must  build  his  own  crea¬ 
tive  life.  Organized  classes  and  other 
groups  can  serve  only  as  aids  in  the 
process  of  fanning  into  flame  the  crea¬ 
tive  spark  which  glows  within  each  of 
us.  The  impulse  to  act  creatively  must 
be  favored  over  the  contrary  impulse  to 
rest  in  passive  entertainment. 


special  Areas  Have  "Come  of  Age” 

By  JOHN  A.  FRECH 
Principal,  Lakeville  School 


Great  Neck, 

“Teach  children  the  use  of  rhythm 
instruments?  I  can’t  even  carry  a 
tune  let  alone  teach  one  to  children.” 

“*reach  children  to  draw  a  house? 
Impossible!  I  can’t  even  draw  a 
straight  line.” 

“Teach  children  to  build  a  hiber¬ 
nating  box  for  our  class  turtle?  Can’t 
do  it!  Don’t  know  a  crosscut  saw 
from  a  ripsaw.” 

“Teach  children  to  hem  a  skirt  for 
a  dressing  table?  Why  I  wouldn’t 
even  try  to  hem  an  apron  for  myself.” 

HESE  statements  are  typical  of 
many  made  in  elementary  schools 
today.  Schools  where  classroom 
teachers  are  convinced  their  responsi¬ 
bility  is  to  teach  children  the  “general” 
areas  of  instruction  and  where  the 
teaching  of  "special”  areas  is  left  to  the 
music,  art,  industrial  arts  and  home  arts 
teachers.  The  curriculum  in  their 
schools  is  often  of  a  fragmentary  nature. 
Each  area  thought  of  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  subject  and  taught  apart  from 
every  other  subject. 

W’hat  of  the  rhythm  instruments 
issued  to  a  classroom  teacher  who 
knows  little  of  their  usage?  They 
are  often  hidden  in  a  closet  until  the 
day  the  music  teacher  decides  the 
children  should  have  an  experience 
with  them. 

Where  this  is  an  accepted  viewpoint, 
the  special  area  may  appear  to  have 
been  staffed  to  provide  additional  sub¬ 
jects.  Each  is  considered  an  indepen- 
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dent  area,  a  separate  entity  in  the 
scheduled  daily  or  weekly  program 
planned  for  children.  Each  has  its 
technical  expert  to  impart  a  specific 
area  of  knowledge  to  children. 

\\  hat  if  a  child  finds  the  rhythm 
instruments  before  the  music  teacher 
arrives  to  teach  their  correct  usage 
to  the  class  group? 

The  classroom  teachers  become  pro¬ 
ficient  in  answering  this  type  of  ques¬ 
tion  because  similar  situations  are  re¬ 
peated  over  and  over  and  over  in  their 
classrooms.  Often  the  music  teacher — 
or  the  art  teacher — or  the  industrial  arts 
teacher — or  the  home  arts  teacher  does 
not  find  the  necessary  time  to  “dust  off” 
the  long  filed  statement  of  an  interest 
area  or  of  the  needs  of  children,  and 
many  a  requested  experience  goes  un¬ 
satisfied.  Sometimes,  once  started,  an 
experience  is  “dragged”  far  beyond  the 
time  of  interest.  The  art  teacher  gets 
around  to  completing  a  mural  relating 
to  a  study  of  China  a  month  or  so  after 
the  entire  study  has  been  completed. 
The  industrial  arts  teacher  finds  time 
to  build  a  feeding  station  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  long  after  the  winter  feeding  prob¬ 
lems  of  birds  are  forgotten. 

Can  anything  else  be  done  about 
those  rhythm  instruments  beside 
having  a  ready  answer  for  the  help¬ 
ful  yet  inquisitive  child  who  unearths 
them? 

Much  is  done  in  modern  elementary 
school  classrooms  where  teachers  are  no 
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longer  mere  masters  of  subject  matter 
pertaining  to  the  3  R’s.  Here,  teachers 
are  considered  experts  in  the  study  of 
the  individual  behavior  patterns  of  chil¬ 
dren.  As  such  they  recognize  they 
must  experience  the  entire  instructional 
program  planned  with  and  for  their 
children.  A  program  in  which  they 
can  guide  children  through  worth-while 
experiences. 

The  Resource  Program 

What  of  the  rhythm  instruments 
and  the  place  of  the  “special”  areas 
in  such  a  program? 

The  professional  staff  concerned  with 
such  a  program  recognizes  that  the 
“special”  areas  of  music,  art,  industrial 
arts  and  home  arts  are  staffed  to  insure 
enrichment  of  the  daily  living  of  chil¬ 
dren.  These  are*as  are  not  considered 
peripheral  to  the  heart  of  the  school 
program,  but  an  integral  and  essential 
part  of  it.  The  teacher  of  any  one  of 
these  areas  is  most  often  given  the  more 
appropriate  title  of  resource  teacher. 
The  resource  teacher  encourages  the 
placement  of  the  rhythm  instruments 
on  a  table  or  shelf  accessible  to  all  chil¬ 
dren.  When  a  particular  interest  is 
shown  in  them  they  become  a  planned 
part  of  the  classroom  program. 

These  rhythm  instruments  and 
their  correct  usage  do  not  just  grow 
like  mushrooms  in  the  classroom  pro¬ 
gram.  How  do  they  become  an  in- 
tntegral  part  of  already  established 
interest  areas? 

A  resource  program  does  not  com¬ 
monly  permit  subjects  to  be  experienced 
in  isolation.  Separate  categories  of  in¬ 
struction  are  recognized  as  being  alien 
to  the  normal  growth  of  children.  Cate¬ 
gories  that  tend  to  stifle  rather  than 
inspire  the  children  who  are  unable  to 


apply  facts  and  skills  “learned”  in  isola¬ 
tion. 

In  this  type  of  program  the  entire 
professional  staff  works  to  develop  a 
curriculum  program  where  the  daily 
school  hving  pattern  of  children  is  one 
of  wholeness — one  that  draws  on  a 
variety’  of  subject  matter  to  assist  in 
solving  the  needs  of  children.  This 
work  entails  continual  planning.  As 
teachers  work  with  children  they  must 
be  able  to  help  them"  see  possibilities 
for  broadening  their  studies  to  include 
all  of  the  available  enrichment  areas. 

How  does  a  classroom  teacher  plan 
to  work  with  the  rhythm  instruments 
and  the  music  teacher  to  prevent  the 
children  from  “luring”  him  in  over 
his  depth? 

Each  teacher  plays  a  different  part  as 
he  works  with  different  media,  in  vari¬ 
ous  areas  of  interest  or  with  different 
resource  teachers. 

Some  lean  with  complete  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  resource  teacher  and 
make  little  or  no  use  of  the  rhythm 
instruments  apart  from  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  by  the  resource  teacher. 

Some  teach  some  music  and  in 
effect  partially  supplement  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  resource  teacher 

Some  conscientiously  carry  on 
rhythm  experiences  initiated  by  the 
resource  teacher  while  continually 
enriching  their  own  background  by 
participating  in  professional  study 
or  in-service  education  programs 

Some  teach  their  own  rhythms 
and  music,  drawing  on  their  own 
rich  backgrounds.  In  addition,  these 
teachers  occasionally  make  use  of 
conferences  with  the  resource  teach¬ 
er  to  assess  class  growth  and  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  resource  teacher  to  greater 
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research  effort  in  relation  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  concerned. 

The  Resource  Teacher. 

The  place  of  the  resource  teacher 
differs  radically  from  the  commonly 
accepted  place  of  the  "special”  teacher. 
Where  a  resource  program  is  being 
developed  the  first  requests  for  help 
normally  occur  during  a  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  classroom  teacher  and  the 
resource  teacher.  This  conference  may 
be  initiated  by  either  teacher.  It  may 
be  scheduled  as  a  pre-planning  situation 
to  allow  each  teacher  to  think  through 
the  potential  values  inherent  in  the  area 
of  concern.  It  may  be  scheduled  to 
alert  the  resource  teacher  to  a  particular 
class  or  group  need.  And  it  may  even 
be  scheduled  to  seek  specifics  regarding 
an  area  where  a  teacher’s  working  skills 
are  shaky. 

Classroom  teachers  often  alert  the 
resource  teacher  to  group  needs  by 
requesting  some  specific  information. 
Generally  a  request  of  this  nature  asks 
for  an  investigation  of  the  pertinent 
available  research  information  relating 
to  an  area  of  concern  to  the  teacher  and 
the  class. 

Where  professional  staff  members 
Feel  secure  with  each  other,  the  resource 
teacher  may  also  locate  class  and  group 
needs  by  direct  classroom  observation. 
Here,  by  personal  observation,  the  re¬ 
source  teacher  familiarizes  himself  with 
a  portion  of  the  overall  classroom  pro¬ 
gram.  WTien  he  discusses  the  program 
and  his  observation  of  it  he  is  better 
equipped  to  suggest  where  his  particular 
contributions  may  be  of  most  value. 

Follow-up  practices  also  keep  him 
informed  and  aware  of  operating  class¬ 
room  practices  conducted  by  the  teach¬ 
er  with  satisfactory  instruction  skills  in 
the  area  concerned. 
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Do  classroom  teachers  resent  the 
responsibility  for  teaching  the  use  of 
learning  skills  in  the  various  resource 
areas? 

Music — Art — Industrial  Arts  and 
Home  Arts  are  not  “subjects”  children 
have  with  "special”  teachers.  Rather 
they  are  ways  of  living  which  must 
permeate  the  life  of  children  and  the 
hfe  of  a  school.  It  would  be  a  fallacy 
to  think  the  overall  responsibility  could 
be  broken  up  and  parceled  out  to  a 
number  of  “special”  teachers.  In 
resource-slanted  curriculum  programs, 
classroom  teachers  must  not  and  can 
not  surrender  their  overall  responsibility 
for' instruction.  The  resource  teacher 
is  merely  another  tool  to  be  used  as 
necessary  to  enrich  the  classroom  pro¬ 
gram. 

Evaluating  the  Resource  Program 

Does  all  this  "extra”  work  by  the 
classroom  teacher  and  the  resource 
teacher  improve  the  children’s  skill 
learnings? 

There  can  be  no  guarantee  that  any 
one  particular  skill  will  be  taught  bet¬ 
ter.  However,  children  become  aware 
that  their  activities  have  real  purpose. 
They  see  practical  values  in  learning 
a  skill  when  they  recognize  a  need  for 
the  skill.  Their  teachers  know  that 
learnings  are  functionally  taught  and 
that  in  these  situations  children  learn 
most  easily  and  effectively. 

A  resource-slanted  program  is  of  ever 
growing  value  to  the  professional  staff 
as  well  as  to  children.  Each  successive 
experience  serves  to  enrich  the  teacher’s 
knowledge  and  background  in  a  media 
and  in  the  skills  relating  to  it.  One 
year  a  classroom  teacher  might  need 
help  in  planning,  building  and  stocking 
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a  terrarium.  If  the  need  should  again  ferent  concepts  and  contributions  of  his 
arise  at  a  later  year,  the  resource  teach-  area  of  specialization, 
er  may  only  be  called  upon  to  lay  out  Resource  teachers  are  primarily  in- 
the  necessary  tools  and  materials.  As  terested  in  increasingly  improving  pro- 
a  teacher  estabhshes  personal  confidence  grams  for  children.  They  recognize 
and  skill  in  any  media,  he  is  able  to  that  only  when  the  classroom  teacher 
move  into  a  richer  presentation  of  it  has  grown  in  knowledge,  skill  and 
and  its  relationship  to  daily  living,  ability  will  the  program  in  the  class- 
This  reduces  the  demands  on  the  room,  this  year,  be  an  improvement 
services  of  the  resource  teacher  in  one  over  what  the  teacher  conducted  for 
area  and  allows  him  to  emphasize  dif-  last  year’s  class. 
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The  Significance  of  Art 

for  Education 

By  VIKTOR  LOWENFELD 

Professor  of  Art  Education,  the  Pennsylvania  State  University 
State  College,  Pennsylvania 

IN  OUR  educational  system  every-  ence  between  an  adjusted,  happy  hu- 
thing  points  toward  learning,  which  man  being  and  one  who,  in  spite  of  all 
in  most  instances  means  acquiring  learning,  will  remain  an  unbalanced 
knowledge.  Yet  we  know  too  well  that  individual  who  has  difficulty  in  his  re¬ 
knowledge  if  it  cannot  be  used  by  a  lationship  to  the  environment.  Because 
free  mind  will  neither  be  of  benefit  nor  perceiving,  thinking,  and  feeling  is 
will  it  make  people  happy.  Our  one-  equally  stressed  in  any  creative  process, 
sided  education  with  the  emphasis  on  art  may  well  be  the  necessary  balance 
knowledge  has  neglected  those  attri-  for  the  child's  intellect  and  his  emo- 
butes  of  growth  which  are  responsible  tions. 
for  a  well-balanced  human  being  who 

lives  co-operatively  in  his  society.  The  Creative  Process 

growing  number  of  emotional  and  In  order  to  understand  the  effect  of 
mental  illnesses  in  this  nation  as  well  the  creative  process  on  the  child,  and 
as  our  inability  to  live  together  peace-  how  the  various  components  of  growth 
fully  is  a  frightening  sign  and  vividly  are  part  and  parcel  of  it,  let  us  try  to 
points  out  that  education  has  failed  in  actually  find  out  what  goes  on  in 
its  most  significant  aims.  ‘While  our  Johnny’s  mind  while  he  is  busy  with  his 
high  achievements  in  specialized  fields,  painting. 

particularly  in  the  sciences,  have  im-  First  of  all  when  he  begins  he  must 
proved  our  material  standards  of  living,  think  of  "something”.  Often  this  "some- 
they  have  also  diverted  us  from  those  thing”  seems  to  us  insignificant.  For 
values  which  are  responsible  for  our  the  child,  however,  it  always  means  a 
emotional  and  spiritual  needs.  They  confrontation  with  his  own  self,  with 
have  introduced  a  false  set  of  values  his  own  experience.  As  he  “thinks”  of 
which  neglects  the  most  inner  needs  it,  his  thoughts  concentrate  on  the  ex- 
of  an  individual.  In  a  well-balanced  perience  to  be  painted.  His  thought 
educational  system,  in  which  the  devel-  process,  the  ability  to  think,  and  con- 
opment  of  the  whole  individual  is  centrate  on  something,  becomes  stimu- 
stressed,  his  thinking,  feeling,  and  per-  lated.  This  initial  intellectual  process 
ceiving  must  be  equally  developed  in  is  an  important  part  in  creative  activi- 
order  that  the  potential  creative  abilities  ties.  It  is  self-evident  that  he  will  in- 
of  each  individual  can  unfold.  Art  elude  only  those  things  which  he  knows 
education,  introduced  in  the  early  years  and  which  are  important  to  him.  Im- 
of  childhood  may  well  mean  the  differ-  portant  to  him,  however,  are  only  those 
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things  to  which  he  has  established  some 
more  or  less  sensitive  relationship.  Thus 
his  emotional  relationship  will  be  an 
important  part  in  his  creative  process. 
Let  us  say  that  Johnny  wants  to  paint 
“how  he  plays  with  other  children  in 
the  yard."  For  Johnny,  the  apple  tree 
in  the  yard  may  have  big  buds  because 
he  was  watching  them  grow.  He  in¬ 
cludes  the  buds  in  his  painting  because 
they  are  important  to  him.  They  are 
part  of  his  knowledge,  his  observation, 
and  his  experience.  Bob  was  using  the 
tree  only  for  chmbing;  buds  had  no 
meaning  and  were  therefore  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  painting.  Johnny  was 
interested  in  Mary’s  dress.  He  likes 
Mary.  His  painting  indicates  more 
details  on  Mary  than  elsewhere.  He 
paints  Mary  much  larger  than  anything 
else,  because  she  is  important  to  him. 
His  painting,  like  that  of  all  children, 
is  not  an  objective  representation.  On 
the  contrary,  it  expresses  his  likes  and 
dislikes,  his  emotional  relationships  to 
his  own  world  and  the  world  which 
surrounds  him.  It  also  expresses  not 
only  what  he  knows,  but  also  what  he 
feels,  sees,  and  touches,  if  he  has  be¬ 
come  sensitively  aware  of  it. 

In  order  to  understand  this  fully,  let 
us  go  back  to  our  own  experiences.  VVe, 
too,  can  only  recall  things  to  the  extent 
to  which  either  our  knowledge  or  our 
individual  relationships  permit  us.  Let 
us  think  of  a  traffic  light.  VVe  all  know 
that  it  consists  of  three  different-colored 
lights.  Our  knowledge  has  registered 
that.  VVe  will,  however,  not  be  so 
sure  with  regard  to  the  location  of  the 
colors.  Is  the  green  light  on  top,  or 
the  red?  Only  our  ability  to  observe 
it  will  be  responsible  for  recalling  it. 
Once  we  have  become  sensitized  toward 
this  particular  location  by  conscious 
observation,  we  shall  incorporate  this 
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newly  gained  relationship  into  our  per¬ 
manent  understanding.  Such  more 
sensitive  relationships  can,  however,  be 
fostered  by  experience,  which  we  have 
with  things.  If  we,  for  instance,  were 
color  blind,  we  would  have  to  depend 
on  the  location  of  the  hghts,  and  would 
very  soon  have  to  become  aware  of  the 
red  light  on  the  top.  Needless  to  say, 
the  more  sensitive  relationships  we  es¬ 
tablish  toward  experiences  in  general, 
the  greater  is  our  understanding  of 
them  and  the  richer  is  our  life,  for 
what  is  true  about  the  traffic  hght  is 
also  true  about  flowers,  trees,  and  all 
that  surrounds  us. 

Johnny,  therefore,  has  given  us  an 
intimate  understanding,  through  his 
painting,  of  the  type  of  relationships 
which  he  has  established  to  the  things 
he  represented.  Of  course,  as  he  grows, 
these  relationships  change.  He  will 
know  more  about  things,  and  his  emo¬ 
tional  interest  will  also  shift.  The 
greater  the  variety  in  his  paintings,  the 
more  flexible  will  he  be  in  his  relation¬ 
ships  and  vice  versa.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  tasks  of  the  teacher  to 
continually  encourage  and  motivate  such 
sensitive,  rich,  and  flexible  relation¬ 
ships. 

As  Johnny  continues  to  paint  his 
back-yard  scene,  he  adds  things  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  significance  they  have  to  him. 
Perhaps  the  swings  on  the  apple  tree 
come  first  to  his  mind.  He  loves  to 
swing  on  them.  But  there  is  Bob. 
Johnny  does  not  like  him  because  he 
always  teases  him.  So,  according  to 
his  likes  and  dislikes  in  color  and  place¬ 
ment,  he  gives  expression  to  his  dislike 
for  Bob  in  his  painting.  Johnny  is 
weaker  than  Bob;  he  can  never  show  his 
dislike  directly,  but  in  his  painting  he 
can.  He  feels  better  afterwards,  just 
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as  we  feel  better  after  we  have  talked 
about  a  disagreeable  thing  with  a  good 
friend.  It  bothers  us  to  keep  things 
all  to  ourselves,  to  have  them  “eat  into 
us”. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  everything 
that  Johnny  does  and  to  which  he  is 
exposed  has  some  influence  upon  him. 
If  he  in  his  creative  work  continuously 
attempts  to  relate  all  his  experiences, 
such  as  thinking,  feeling,  perceiving 
(seeing,  touching,  and  so  on),  to  one 
another,  it  must  also  have  a  unifying 
effect  on  his  personality. 

As  Johnny  goes- on  to  paint  his  back¬ 
yard  picture,  he  includes  Rowdy,  his 
dog,  and  also  Dad,  who  fixes  the  fence. 
Rowdy  is  digging  a  hole  into  the  lawn. 
Johnny  is  quite  aware  that  this  may 
spoil  the  lawn,  and  Dad  does  not  hke 
it.  Dad  fixes  the  fence,  Johnny  could 
not  draw  Dad  without  putting  himself 
into  his  place  while  fixing  the  fence. 
This  makes  him  better  understand  Dad. 
He  even  thinks  how  Dad  lifts  the  heavy 
hammer  to  drive  the  post  into  the 
ground.  Dad  must  be  strong.  It  is 
one  of  the  important  attributes  of  any 
creative  process  that  we  become  more 
sensitive  to  things  with  which  we  are 
dealing.  If  Johnny  thinks  of  his  envir¬ 
onment  more  sensitively,  he  has  been 
taught  to  do  one  of  the  most  important 
things  that  we  need  in  the  world  today 
— to  become  more  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  others.  This  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
prerequisites  for  a  co-operative  attitude. 
In  putting  himself  into  the  place  of  Dad 
in  his  picture,  Johnny  has  just  experi¬ 
enced  this  vjtal  need. 

Johnny  not  only  becomes  more  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  things  he  paints.  He  also 
develops  a  great  sensitivity  to  the  ma¬ 
terials  he  uses.  He  learns  by  experience 
that  the  lines  of  a  crayon  are  different 
if  he  puts  different  pressure  on  it. 


that  he  can  use  the  broad  side  of  the 
crayon,  that  water  color  merges  easily 
and  produces  beautiful  mixtures — all 
this  he  learns  by  trial  and  error,  and 
soon  incorporates  it  into  his  painting. 
To  discover  and  explore  what  different 
art  materials  can  do,  “to  learn  their  be¬ 
havior”  is  also  one  of  the  important 
trends  which  the  child  develops  through 
creative  activities.  Johnny  even  learns 
to  predict  their  behavior;  he  knows 
exactly  how  much  he  can  bend  wood, 
what  he  can  do  with  wire,  what  colors 
to  mix  in  order  to  get  the  one  he  wants. 
He  has  become  so  sensitive  to  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  paint  that  he  uses  great  skills 
in  handling  them.  This  skill  which  is 
only  a  result  of  the  urge  for  expression 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  creative  process. 

When  Johnny  began  to  paint  his 
back-yard  picture,  he  had  to  decide 
where  to  put  the  tree,  the  swings,  the 
fence,  Mary,  Dad,  Rowdy,  and  Bob. 
He  had  to  "organize”  all  these  things 
meaningfully.  What  he  knew  of  the 
tree,  the  swing,  Mary,  the  fence  and 
Dad,  and  Bob,  had  to  be  related  to  how 
he  felt  about  these  things,  and  this  had 
to  be  related  to  the  location  of  the 
things  on  the  paper.  He  also  gave  some 
definite  color  to  the  objects  which  he 
painted.  Thus  another  relationship 
was  established.  All  this  organization 
takes  place  in  the  child  subconsciously. 
But  it  is  all  part  of  Johnny’s  personality. 

Virginia  cannot  express  herself  as 
flexibly  as  Johnny.  She  is  tense  and 
has  developed  a  certain  emotional  in¬ 
flexibility.  She  can  not  meet  new  situ¬ 
ations,  as  Johnny  does.  Her  mind  does 
not  adjust  as  easily  to  her  environment 
and  therefore  she  has  established  a  cer¬ 
tain  sameness  of  reactions.  She  always 
draws  the  same  kind  of  patterns.  Her 
mind  is  fixed  on  one  thing — and  this 
she  keeps  repeating.  This  repetition 
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gives  her  a  certain  security.  She  knows 
she  can  repeat  it  again  and  again.  She 
also  knows  that  she  does  not  need  to 
meet  new  situations  when  she  draws. 
It  is  a  false  security  into  which  she  es¬ 
capes  whenever  she  cannot  do  justice 
to  a  situation.  It  is  the  same  reaction 
that  we  find  in  children  who  cannot 
follow  an  order,  that  is,  adjust  to  a 
given  situation,  escape  into  a  tantrum. 
A  tantrum  is  also  an  emotional  pattern, 
a  repeated  reaction  which  is  used  when¬ 
ever  the  child  cannot  adjust  to  a  given 
situation. 

Johnny  through  his  continued  art 
motivations  could  adjust  flexibly  to  any 
situation  which  he  was  facing.  During 
the  creative  process  he  not  only  used 
his  intellect  in  finding  out  about  the 
tree,  the  swing,  the  fence.  Rowdy,  Dad 
and  the  other  things,  but  he  gave  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  emotional  relationships 
to  Mary,  his  dog  and  even  the  tree,  be¬ 
cause  he  loved  to  climb  it.  He  observed 
the  buds,  Mary’s  dress  and  became  more 
sensitive  to  his  environment.  He  inde¬ 
pendently  created  his  own  forms  and 
concepts.  By  putting  himself  into  the 
place  of  others  he  learned  the  needs  of 
others,  one  of  the  important  parts  of 
social  growth.  By  organizing  all  his 
experiences  into  a  creative  product  he 
integrated  all  these  experiences  into  a 
total  inseparable  whole,  the  aesthetic 
product. 

Negative  Effects  of  Workbooks 
and  Coloring  Books 

Instead  of  promoting  art  education 
as  a  means  to  fully  develop  the  child’s 
personality  for  a  better  and  more  adjust¬ 
ed  life,  we  often  unconsciously  thwart 
the  individual  by  confronting  him  with 
education  in  patterns.  One  of  the  most 
common  means  used  in  this  direction 
are  work  books  with  stereotype  repeti- 
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tions  of  adult  patterns  and  coloring 
books,  in  which  children  are  encouraged 
to  repeat  performances  which  have  no 
relationship  to  their  own  individual  ex¬ 
pression.  Such  regimented  forms  of 
expression  not  only  are  in  disregard  of 
the  individual  child  but  clearly  coun¬ 
teract  any  democratic  principles  by 
denying  the  individual  the  right  for  his 
own  expression.  In  times  like  these  in 
which  individual  freedom  is  endangered 
by  political  forces,  education  has  to  be 
esp)ecially  sensitive  in  applying  its 
methods. 

In  order  to  understand  the  effect  of 
coloring  and  work  books,  which  contain 
such  rep)etitive  stereot\'p)e  forms,  on 
children,  let  us  go  through  the  process 
a  child  goes  through  while  using  them, 
and  let  us  also  find  out  the  after  effect 
this  process  may  have  on  our  children. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  first  picture 
the  child  has  to  fill  in  is  that  of  a  dog. 
As  soon  as  the  child  is  confronted  with 
the  task  of  following  a  pre-determined 
outline,  we  have  prevented  him  from 
solving  his  own  relationships  creatively. 
His  relationship  to  a  dog  may  be  one  of 
love,  friendship,  dislike,  or  fear.  There 
is  no  opportunity  for  him  to  express  his 
relationship  and  thus  relieve  himself  of 
tensions  of  joy,  hatred,  or  fear.  There 
is  no  place  in  coloring  books  to  express 
anxieties.  There  is  not  even  a  place 
for  the  individual  differences  of  Johnny 
and  Mary.  In  filling  the  outline  draw¬ 
ings,  they  are  regimented  into  the  same 
typo  of  activity,  with  no  provision  for 
Hheir  differences  as  individuals.  Of 
course,  some  children,  unaware  of  all 
these  implications,  and  by  nature  some¬ 
what  lazy,  enjoy  coloring  the  dog;  but 
as  they  color  it  with  crayon  they  realize 
that  they  could  never  draw  a  dog  as 
well  as  the  one  they  color.  They  may 
even  be  very  proud  when  they  are 
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through  with  their  activity.  After  all, 
they  have  colored  the  dog.  Next  time, 
in  school  or  elsewhere,  when  one  of 
these  children  is  asked  to  draw  some¬ 
thing,  he  remembers  the  dog  in  the 
coloring  book.  Realizing  that  he  could 
not  compete,  he  says,  quite  logically, 
"I  can’t  draw.” 

I  have  heard  many  teachers  or 
parents  say,  “But  my  children  love 
coloring  books.”  This  is  quite  true. 
Children  in  general,  however,  do  not 
discriminate  between  things  good  for 
them  or  things  detrimental.  That  they 
love  things  is  not  always  an  indication 
that  those  things  are  good  for  them. 
Most  children  prefer  sweets  to  vege¬ 
tables,  and  without  doubt  would  always 
prefer  them.  This,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  adjust  their  diet 
to  sweets.  Children,  once  conditioned 
to  overprotection,  love  it  too.  In  fact 
they  become  so  dependent  on  it  that 
they  can  no  longer  enjoy  their  freedom. 
In  countless  cases  I  have  seen  parents 
doing  ever\’thing  for  their  children — 
children  who  simply  stretch  out  their 
leg  and  their  shoe  is  laced,  then  turn 
around  and  their  hair  is  combed — al¬ 
most  automaticallv.  These  are  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  sit  in  the  midst  of  their  toys 
and  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  them, 
or  go  to  camp  and  sit  lonelv  in  a  corner 
while  others  enjoy  their  freedom  and 
play. 

A  child,  once  conditioned  to  coloring 
books,  will  have  difficulties  in  enjoying 
the  freedom  of  creating.  The  depend¬ 
ency  which  such  methods  create  is  de- 
vasting.  It  has  been  revealed  by  exper¬ 
imentation  and  research  that  more  than 
half  of  all  children,  once  exposed  to 
coloring  books,  lose  their  creativeness 
and  their  independence  of  expression, 
and  become  rigid  and  dependent. 

Some  teachers  mav  still  tell  vou  that 


with  the  coloring  book  the  child  learns 
the  discipline  of  staying  within  the  lines 
of  a  given  picture  (atea).  It  has  also 
been  proved  by  experiment  that  this  is 
not  true  at  all.  More  children  color 
beyond  the  given  boundaries  in  coloring 
books  than  in  objects  they  draw  them¬ 
selves.  If  Johnny  draws  his  dog,  he 
has  much  more  incentive  to  remain 
within  his  boundaries  than  if  he  colors 
a  dog  in  a  coloring  book  to  which  he 
has  no  relationship. 

Thus  it  has  been  proved  beyond  any 
doubt  that  such  imitative  procedures  as 
found  in  coloring  and  work  books  make 
the  child  dependent  in  his  thinking 
(they  do  not  give  him  the  freedom  to 
create  what  he  wants);  they  make  the 
child  inflexible,  because  he  has  to  fol¬ 
low  what  he  has  been  given;  they  do 
not  provide  emotional  relief,  because 
they  give  the  child  no  opportunity  to 
express  his  own  experience  and  thus 
acquire  a  release  for  his  emotions;  they 
do  not  even  promote  skills  and  disci¬ 
pline,  because  the  child’s  urge  for  per¬ 
fection  grows  out  of  his  own  desire  for 
expression;  and  finally,  they  condition 
the  child  to  adult  concepts  which  he 
cannot  produce  alone,  and  which  there¬ 
fore  frustrate  his  own  creative  ambi¬ 
tions. 

The  great  contribution  of  free  art 
expression  to  our  educational  system 
and  to  our  society  is  the  emphasis  on 
the  individual  and  his  own  potential 
creative  abilities  and  above  all  the 
power  of  art  to  integrate  all  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  growth  which  are  responsible 
for  a  well-balanced  human  being.  For 
our  children,  however,  art  should  be¬ 
come  the  friend  to  whom  they  naturally 
turn  with  their  joys  and  sorrows — even 
unconsciously — a  friend  to  whom  they 
turn  whenever  words  become  adequate. 


Some  Problems  Issues  in  Art  Education 
uuith  Special  Consideration  of  the 
Junior  High  Level 

By  THOMAS  O.  BALLINGER 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art  and  Education,  University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  Oregon 

The  junior  high  school  pre-  and  contribution,  however,  is  compar- 
adult  is  a  particular  kind  of  hu-  atively  recent.  '  . 

man  organism.  Neither  child  nor  Such  a  change  in  curriculum  think- 
adult,  he  nevertheless  manages  to  evi-  ing  has  been  a  gradual  one  and  indeed 
dence  both  childlike  and  adult  behavior,  it  has  only  been  within  the  past  few 
It  is  at  this  time  that  a  considerable  years  that  emphasis  has  shifted  from 
change,  both  psychological  and  physical  the  final  product,  i.e.  the  drawing  or 
takes  place.  It  is  at  this  time  also  that  painting  itself,  to  interest  in  the  child, 
the  creative  life  of  the  child  may  be  This  relatively  new  attitude  has  gained 
enriched  or  impoverished.  A  period  of  momentum  and  support  following  the 
awareness  and  a  stage  of  development  research  of  such  serious  investigators  as 
finds  this  age  group  moving  from  a  Lowenfeld',  Read-,  and  Schaeffer-Sim- 
world  of  abstraction,  and  the  directness  men®,  and  others.  Considerable  re- 
of  childlike  statements  with  art  media,  search  in  the  general  area  of  the  social 
to  one  of  “reality”.  Reality  in  terms  of  sciences  has  also  substantially  contrib- 
the  adult  concept  of  reality.  Reality  uted  to  a  greater  and  growing  body  of 
in  terms  of  photographic  or  representa-  knowledge  in  the  art  education  field, 
tional  images.  A  good  example  of  this  may  be  found 

Such  a  shift  from  child  to  adult  in  the  Goodenough-Harris  study.^ 
threatens  the  creative  and  uninhibited  'pjjg  current  philosophy  of  art  educa- 
quality  of  child  art  and  moves  in  the  which  the  child  has  be- 

direction  of  a  major  concern  with  the  come  the  subject  area  rather  than  the 
appearance  and  the  craftsmanship  of  material.  Such  a  premise 

the  so-called  final  art  product.  demands  a  better  understanding  of  the 

A  normal  transition  is  neither  an  easy  child  and  his  creative  life.  Further,  it 
nor  understandable  one  for  the  student  tends  to  offer  a  broader  concept  of  art, 
and  it  is  here  at  this  particular  time  that  per  se,  one  which  includes  all  aspects 
the  arts  and  crafts  program  can  make  of  the  child’s  environment  as  contribut- 
its  greatest  contribution  to  the  junior  ina  factors  to  his  aesthetic  and  percep- 
high  school  boy  and  girl.  tual  growth.  The  change  in  direction. 

The  idea  of  art  education  in  the  resulting  from  such  new  insights,  is  an 
junior  high  school  program  is  hardly  important  one.  The  former,  "art  for 
a  new  one.  The  idea  of  its  function  art’s  sake”,  proposition,  one  which  at- 
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tempted  to  teach  children  how  to  be 
artists,  has  given  way  to  a  more  pro¬ 
found  and  penetrating  consideration  of 
human  growth  and  development. 

There  are  many  problems  that  must 
continue  to  be  examined.  Administra¬ 
tive,  teacher  training,  teacher  qualifica¬ 
tions,  objectives,  all  are  a  part  of  a  total 
scheme  which  in  the  final  analysis  de¬ 
termines  the  effectiveness  of  the  art 
program  at  this  or  any  other  level  of 
school  experience. 

Some  of  the  major  issues  regarding 
the  Junior  High  School  arts  and  crafts 
program  should  now  be  taken  under 
consideration.  We  have  seen  a  change 
of  attitude  relative  to  art  education 
methodology’,  the  result  of, extensive  and 
provocative  research. 

Importance  of  Art  Experience 
for  Administrators 

Professional  education  has,  within 
recent  years,  considered  art  a  necessary 
aspect  of  the  curriculum  rather  than 
a  luxurious  apendage.  With  change, 
however,  has  come  problems,  not  the 
least  of  these  falhng  in  the  crucial  area 
of  administration.  Exposure  to  art,  in 
any  creative  form,  continues  to  plague 
the  administrator.  Having  little  or  no 
personal  experience  upon  which  to  es¬ 
tablish  criteria,  his  art  standards  are 
often  stereotyped,  traditional  and  dead¬ 
ly  academic. 

Administrative  officers  are  not  entire¬ 
ly  at  fault.  Demands  on  academic  pre¬ 
paration  for  administrative  credentials 
seldom  if  ever  include  work  in  a  crea¬ 
tive  field.  If  personal  interest  dictates 
the  inclusion  of  creative  work  it  would 
hardly  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  such  a 
course  as  “Foundations  of  Administra¬ 
tion”  or  some  other  similar  title.  The 
field  of  administration  is  not  yet  ready 
to  accept  other  kinds  of  related  experi¬ 


ences  as  important  to  the  needs  of  the 
administrator. 

Such  a  situation  should  be  corrected 
and  for  two  obvious  reasons.  One, 
many  individuals  do  want  to  take  an 
art  course  of  one  kind  or  another  but 
until  recently  it  has  constituted  “extra” 
work  and  has  not  followed  a  specific 
program  toward  the  credential  or  the 
degree.  Two,  administrators  employ 
art  teachers,  purchase  art  materials  and 
supplies  and  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  arts  and  crafts  program  shall 
be  a  part  of  the  educational  program. 
Decisions  on  lighting,  equipment,  space 
allocation,  and  the  like,  must  be  made. 
The  question  is  how  and  on  the  basis 
of  what  experience.  (It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  majority  of  the  other 
subject  areas  have  been  a  part  of  one’s 
past  experience  and  there  is  a  back¬ 
ground  upon  which  decisions  may  be 
made.) 

Specific  Teacher  Training 

A  second  basic  problem  is  in  the 
teacher  training  area.  The  Junior  High 
School,  falling  as  it  does  into  the  so 
called  secondary  catagory,  all  too  fre- 
quendy  finds  it  necessary  to  employ 
teachers  oriented  for  the  most  part  to 
the  High  School  rather  than  the  Junior 
High  School.  Comparatively  few  indeed 
are  the  courses  designed  specifically  for 
the  Junior  High  age  level.  A  recent 
study  conducted  between  1946-1952 
and  published  by  the  Eastern  Arts  As¬ 
sociation’^,  indicates  that  in  the  field  of 
art  education  alone  only  9  out  of  some 
520  course  tides  used  the  words  “Jun¬ 
ior  High  School”  or  referred  to  grades 
of  this  level. 

Certainly  better  prepared  teachers  is 
a  part  of  the  problem  that  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Teaching  in  Junior  High  is 
not  easy.  It  takes  intelligence,  under- 
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Standing  and  stamina  and  it  requires 
preparation  of  a  high  order. 

Philosophy 

A  third  consideration  of  basic  issues 
deals  specifically  with  a  diversity  of 
teaching  philosophy.  For  example,  look 
at  the  teacher  with  the  traditional 
approach.  This  was.  often  the  studio 
artist  who,  upon  discovering  that  not 
nearly  so  many  people  buy  paintings  as 
paint  them,  realized  that  man  cannot 
live  by  paint  alone  and  cast  about  for 
an  art  teaching  position.  In  general, 
teaching  was  a  secondary  choice.  Aca¬ 
demic  background  had  fostered  skills 
(at  the  adult  level)  with  a  rather  lim¬ 
ited  breadth  of  experience  in  fine  arts 
but  a  depth  in  one  or  perhaps  two  par¬ 
ticular  areas,  i.e.  drawing  or  painting. 

Until  recent  years  such  instructors 
were  employed  as  art  teachers.  The 
variety  of  their  offering  in  the  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  was  conse¬ 
quently  a  very  limited  activity  program. 
Creative  or  self-expression  generally 
played  a  secondary  role  to  skill.  Pro¬ 
ficiency  determined  the  awarding  of  the 
coveted  "A”.  Students  either  had  it  or 
they  didn’t.  Art  experience  for  all 
students  was  not  as  important  as  for 
those  few  who  were  talented. 

Such  a  narrow  approach  failed  to  do 
many  things.  Many  students  were  dis¬ 
couraged  unless  they  were  talented. 
The  administration  never  quite  knew 
what  w'as  going  on  and  the  art  teacher 
had  difficulty  explaining  just  what  was 
going  on.  There  was  little  or  no  attempt 
to  integrate  the  art  program  with  other 
creative  areas  in  the  schools,  i.e.,  home 
economics,  music,  drama  and  industrial 
arts  areas.  As  the  skilled  performer  the 
fine  arts  teacher  of  the  past  has  been 
long  on  technique  but  very  short  on 
the  understanding  of  the  developmental 


stage  of  children.  The  imposition  of 
personal  taste  and  theory,  of  discipline 
and  certainly  of  adult  standards,  on  the 
art  work  of  the  eleven,  twelve  and  thir¬ 
teen  year  old  has  brought  about  tragic 
results.  We  see  and  hear  this  today. 
The  resistance  to  new  forms  and  expres¬ 
sion;  with  comments  such  as,  “  I  can’t 
draw  a  straight  line,”  show  evidence  of 
a  lack  of  teacher  and  parental  under¬ 
standing  of  the  ability  of  the  child  to 
express  himself  at  certain  stages  of  de¬ 
velopment. 

This  has  been  the  art  teacher  of  the 
past.  Hardly  the  fault  of  the  individ¬ 
ual,  but  rather  the  lack  of  teacher  train¬ 
ing  opportunities  and  a  lack  of  high 
standards  of  understanding  at  the  level 
of  operation,  the  school. 

The  second  kind  of  teacher  has  been 
the  one  who,  exposed  to  both  current 
art  education  philosophy  and  good  art 
training  nevertheless  finds  it  difficult  to 
stand  on  principle.  Compromises  are 
made  until  the  arts  and  crafts  program 
looses  its  identity  and  simply  becomes 
a  factory  for  school  or  district  needs. 
Here  posters  are  turned  out  for  service 
and  civic  organizations  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  and  many  chores  that  would  never 
be  asked  of  other  subject  areas  in  the 
school,  are  handed  to  the  art  teacher. 
Such  a  program  generally  proves  to  be 
much  more  convenient  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  than  it  does  to  the  students. 
There  must  be  the  flexibility  of  pro¬ 
graming  that  allows  for  compromise  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  objectives  of 
the  arts  and  crafts  program.  You  either 
have  an  art  program  or  you  don’t.  If 
it  is  broad  in  scope  and  varied  in  activi¬ 
ties  and  reaching  all  students  who 
would  elect  such  experiences,  there  is 
hardly  room  for  the  nonsense  of  con¬ 
tests,  awards  and  poster  making  assign¬ 
ments.  There  are  just  too  many  im- 
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portant  things  to  do  and  little  enough 
time  in  which  to  do  them. 

The  third  teaching  personality  is 
somewhat  more  consistant  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  crop  of  available  art  teachers  (al¬ 
though  here  again  few  will  have  had 
any  specific  preparation  for  the  Junior 
High  level).  With  adequate  academic 
and  studio  work  in  the  arts  the 
present  art  educator  must  also  be  well 
versed  in  the  social  sciences  and  partic¬ 
ularly  those  fields  which  would  have 
direct  bearing  on  the  behavior  and  self- 
expression  of  children. 

This  is  the  teacher  who  wants  to 
teach.  A  creative  person  who  recog¬ 
nizes  degrees  of  creative  abihty  in  others 
and  is  capable  and  prepared  to  activate 
and  motivate  children  by  stimulation 
complementary  to  their  need  and  stage 
of  growth  at  any  given  time.  As  an 
intermediary  stage  between  the  free, 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  young 
child  and  that  of  the  maturing,  critical 
adolescent,  the  quaUfied  art  teacher  of 
today  knows  that  the  Junior  High  arts 
and  crafts  program  serves  a  most  im¬ 
portant  educational  function. 

Ultimate  Purposes  of  Art  Education 

In  conclusion  much  has  been  left 
unsaid.  Responsibilities  are  not  too 
clearly  defined  though  the  arts  and 
crafts  program  itself  may  be  stated  as 
one  which  creates  a  climate  conclusive 


to  learning,  growing  and  living  within 
a  school  building.  It  must  encourage 
art  appreciation  of  the  past  and  present 
and  foster  the  opportunity  of  increasing 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  one’s  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  works  of  art.  It  must  attempt 
to  liberalize  aesthetic  attitudes  which 
the  student  brings  to  school  with  him. 
(Liberalizing  to  mean  the  abihty  to 
continually  see  old  works  in  a  new  way 
and  to  remain  open-minded  about  new 
work  and  ideas.)  In  Aims  of  Educa¬ 
tion^  Whitehead  comphments  the  above 
suggestion  that  education  must  offer 
children  the  opportunity  of  putting  old 
ideas  into  fresh  combinations. 

The  arts  and  crafts  program  must  be 
a  total  concept.  It  must  encourage 
young  people  to  explore  and  investigate 
the  infinite  possibilities  of  their  environ¬ 
ment  and  their  ever  changing  world. 
The  program  must  be  one  of  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  every  student  to  investigate  ma¬ 
terials  old  and  new.  It  must  offer  a 
variety  of  meaningful  activities  con¬ 
sistent  with  interest  and  abilities.  It 
must  be  made  available  to  all  who 
would  elect  to  explore  its  possibilities. 
Finally,  it  must  provide  the  opportunity 
to  solve  one’s  own  problems,  to  build 
self-confidence  and  competence  and 
to  offer  one  the  chance  to  succeed. 
Art  education  can  make  a  contribution 
to  the  fives  of  Junior  High  students  in 
a  democracy. 
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Art  Education  in  the 


Portland  Elementary  School 

By  RUTH  ELISE  HALVORSEN 
Supervisor  of  Art,  Portland  Public  Schools 
Portland,  Oregon 

“Art  must  be  seen  in  relation  to  the  stuff  of 
day  by  day  bving  if  it  is  to  serve  everyone.” 

— Hollis  Caswell 


F  COURSE  we  can  teach  art! 
The  success  of  teaching  art  de¬ 
pends  upon  our  attitude  toward 
it,  for  teaching  art  is  doing  anything 
in  the  most  beautiful  way  possible.  We, 
who  are  teachers,  are  spending  the  best 
part  of  the  day  in  the  classroom.  Each 
day  as  we  open  the  door  to  our  class¬ 
rooms,  our  thoughts  are,  how  attractive 
can  we  make  this  environment?  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  each  of  us  to  help 
provide  the  atmosphere  conducive  to 
good  work  for  all  children.  A  well 
organized  room  where  the  thought  for 
care  of  materials  and  putting  things  in 
their  place  at  the  end  of  work  is  a  part 
of  art.  Such  laboratory  planning  is  not 
only  im|X)rtant  to  art  education  but  to 
all  other  areas  of  learning  as  well.  It 
doesn't  matter  what  the  physical  aspects 
of  the  room  are,  it  is  what  we  can  do 
with  what  we  have,  that  is  important. 

Children  are  wonderful  workers 
when  they  group  themselves  into  com¬ 
mittees  to  care  for  the  classroom,  mak¬ 
ing  arrangements  for  bulletin  boards, 
dish  gardens,  browsing  corners,  cup¬ 
boards,  chair  groupings,  and  varied  dis¬ 
plays.  The  teacher  sparks  this  program 
in  group  planning,  which  brings  about 
group  action. 

We,  in  art  education,  recognize  that 
children’s  reactions  to  every  day  ex|}eri- 
ences  reveal  much  of  their  character. 


Good  work  habits  are  dependent  upon 
good  working  relations.  These  are, 
“understand  the  other  fellow”,  and  as¬ 
suming  responsibihties.  This  calls  for 
good  social  action,  and  when  we  offer 
our  children  opportunities  to  develop 
good  social  relations,  we  have  helped 
them  to  estabhsh  the  atmosphere  for 
good  art  work.  We  have  a  flexible  art 
program,  —  a  program  that  has  art 
problems  so  arranged  as  to  enrich  the 
general  curriculum,  and  again,  other  art 
problems  for  the  aesthetic  pleasure  that 
it  will  give  our  children.  Varied  learn¬ 
ing  ways  have  been  provided  through 
charts  and  organized  file  materials  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
Films,  film  strips,  and  slides  are  on 
hand.  This  is  valuable  material  when 
properly  used.  However,  discretion 
must  be  used  to  show  enough  but  not 
too  much.  We  provide  for  models, 
nature  specimens,  and  illustrative  ma¬ 
terial.  The  placing  of  this  material  in 
the  room  is  very  important.  A  room 
should  never  be  over-crowded  with  dis¬ 
plays.  Quiet  wall  areas  are  essential  so 
as  to  give  proper  emphasis  to  material 
displayed. 

Our  communities  with  their  varied 
industries,  businesses,  and  art  centers, 
are  made  available  to  the  students.  Our 
communities  are  proud  of  our  schools, 
and  have  become  a  part  of  the  schools. 
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Our  Children  will  soon  be  home-makers, 
interested  in  city  planning,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  various  enterprises.  There¬ 
fore,  the  schoolrooi  is  the  place  to 
build  appreciation  .  home  and  com¬ 
munity. 

We  want  our  children  to  read  well, 
and  to  write  weU;  therefore,  the  printed 
page  and  advertisement  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  our  economic  age.  Good 
lettering  and  appreciation  for  the  writ¬ 
ten  page  displaying  ''hildren’s  work  is 
stressed.  Howevt  ,  these  displays 
should  be  changed  frequently.  Many 
years  have  gone  into  developing  skills 
and  appreciation  of  the  three  R’s,  and 
in  addition  our  program  provides  pro- 
gressi>’e  learning  in  the  appreciations 
and  skills  of  art  in  order  that  students 
will  have  pride  in  their  achievement. 

Since  we  endeavor  to  set  the  stage 
for  organized  work,  creative  experiences 
are  provided  all  pupils.  Children  show 
evidence  of  wanting  to  draw  at  an  early 
age,  therefore  this  inner  urge  to  draw 
and  paint  must  be  fostered  daily.  We 
gi\e  the  child  the  big  tools  in  the  pri¬ 
mary’  grades,  and  as  his  skill  progresses 
we  expect  him  to  be  able  to  satisfactori¬ 
ly  handle  the  finer  tools.  As  Plato  said, 
“.  .  .  we  must  make  art  the  basis  of  edu¬ 
cation  because  it  can  operate  in  child¬ 
hood,  during  the  sleep  of  reason;  and 
when  reason  does  come,  art  will  have 
prepared  a  path  for  her  .  .  .”  We  want 
the  child  to  think  creatively  alxrut  his 
painting  and  drawing.  This  requires 
the  stimula  and  understanding  of  the 
good  teacher.  We  are  fully  aware  that 
the  attention  span  for  creative  work  is 
very  limited  in  the  primary  grades  but 
increases  as  the  child  grows.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  watch  these  children  devel¬ 
op  a  quality  of  patience  so  necessary  to 
live  in  this  highly  accelerated  age. 


Use  of  Various  Media 

Nearly  all  children  like  to  work  with 
clay.  The  modefing  and  sculpturing 
program,  which  begins  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten,  continues  through  all  the  grades. 
The  children  begin  with  simple  prob¬ 
lems  of  rolling,  squeezing,  and  patting 
the  clay  into  symbolic  forms,  typical 
of  their  ages.  The  technical  minded 
child  wants  to  model  automobiles, 
planes,  and  such.  Later,  carving  in 
soap  and  light  weight  woods,  also  pro¬ 
vides  interesting  problems. 

Then,  too,  we  work  with  textiles. 
The  art  of  printing,  stenciling,  and 
weaving  are  essential  crafts  for  all.  A 
wide  assortment  of  spools,  dowels, 
sponges,  and  kitchen  utensils  are  satis¬ 
factory  tools  for  printing  on  paper  and 
fabrics.  Here  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  know  the  child’s  ability  to  organize 
his  material.  We  observe  the  child’s 
interest  to  use  specific  materials.  Weav¬ 
ing  is  a  program  that  begins  with  simple 
paper  strips.  These  are  cut  into  differ¬ 
ent  widths,  and  a  color  assortment,  typi¬ 
cal  of  what  children  like  to  use,  is  left 
for  them  to  choose.  It  is  important  to 
watch  the  children’s  color  selections,  for 
again  their  choice  of  colors  reveal  innate 
interests.  Since  ninety  per  cent  of  us 
are  stirred  by  color,  weaving  offers  an 
excellent  outlet  for  developing  color 
appreciation.  Paper  weaving  continues 
all  through  the  grades.  However,  the 
problems  become  more  and  more  in¬ 
volved  as  the  child  progresses.  Again, 
the  success  of  the  weaving  problem  is 
dependent  upon  the  challenge  of  the 
teacher.  Later,  we  stress  cardboard 
weaving,  box  weaving,  Austrian  weav¬ 
ing,  and  table  loom  weaving.  Class 
discussions  are  then  held  regarding  the 
use  of  scrap  yam,  reeds,  and  grasses  in 
the  production  of  attractive  and  artistic 
items  for  the  home. 
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In  all  groups  of  children  there  are 
those  who  hke  to  construct.  These 
children  are  likely  to  become  engineers, 
machinists,  or  city  planners.  Scraps  of 
wood  from  shops,  scrap  wire,  cardboard, 
corrugated  board,  orange  crates,  and 
newspapers  handled  as  papier  mache 
offer  an  unbounded  amount  of  material 
for  possible  creative  work. 

We  all  like  to  engage  in  play-acting, 
costuming,  and  stage  setting.  In  the 
primary  grades,  there  are  grocery  and 
post  office  constructions.  Later,  as 
skills  develop,  children  like  to  build 
models  such  as  a  lumber  mill,  the  farm, 
and  terraines  of  countries,  near  and  far. 
The  social  study  units  become  more 
meaningful  when  revealed  in  this  con¬ 
structive  H'ay.  Many  children  enjoy 
dramatizing  through  puppetry.  There 
are  stick  puppets  for  young  children; 
there  are  sock  puppets,  and  marionettes 
for  older  children.  The  children  plan 
where  they  want  the  dramatic  scenes 
to  take  place  in  their  room.  This  act¬ 
ing  area  requires  but  a  small  space  and 
can  add  to  the  decorative  beauty  of  the 
room. 

Appreciation  and  Evaluation 

With  all  of  these  problems  in  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting,  sculpturing,  model¬ 
ing,  textiles,  and  constructions,  we 
must  also  think  of  the  appreciations  and 
evaluations  of  work  well  done.  We 
realize  that  the  process  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  product.  Nevertheless, 
the  product  should  represent  the  best 
effort  of  the  child.  In  all  classrooms 
we  find  children  with  genuine  interest 
and  talent.  Each  child  shows  a  specific 
interest,  therefore,  a  classroom  provides 
adequate  and  varied  materials  in  order 
that  exploration  and  experimentation 
can  be  carried  on.  Leather,  metal,  plas¬ 
ter  of  paris,  raffia,  soap,  yams  and 
wood,  are  always  at  hand.  Discarded 


ice  cream  cartons  are  excellent  for  the 
care  of  material. 

We  always  think  that  all  areas  of 
learning  must  be  considered,  for  each 
fulfils  a  related  need.  We  like  to  know 
our  children’s  individual  potentialities; 
some  abilities  are  revealed  in  one  way, 
and  some  in  other  ways.  For  instance, 
there  are  children  who  like  to  work 
independently  with  certain  kinds  of 
materials  and  tools,  and  others  who 
contribute  much  in  committee  groups. 

We  think  about  our  time  allotment 
for  art  work  as  a  minimum  of  time  per 
week  so  that  these  activities  may  be 
related  either  to  the  curriculum  or  to 
a  specific  kind  of  aesthetic  interest  for 
the  child. 

A  culmination  of  many  of  our  pro¬ 
jects  calls  for  developing  understand¬ 
ings  of  these  by  parents  and  the  com¬ 
munity.  Parents  are  invited  to  come 
to  the  school  and  share  in  culminating 
activities;  thereby,  the  parents  under¬ 
stand  more  of  the  child’s  interests  and 
abilities  to  express  himself.  A  culture 
is  revealed  in  its  artistic  expression,  and 
the  art  program  is  basic  for  cultural 
growth.  Therefore,  we  endeavor  to 
give  our  children  a  beautiful  environ¬ 
ment  and  adequate  materials  and  tools 
so  that  their  social  well-being,  as  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  schoolroom,  continues  in 
their  community  living.  These  oppor¬ 
tunities  afford  the  best  in  enriched  liv¬ 
ing  with  good  decorations,  fine  dramatic 
play,  and  appreciation  of  art  in,  adver¬ 
tising,  industry,  and  architecture.  Most 
important  of  all,  the  value  of  art  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  change  the  child  makes  in 
the  use  of  materials  which  reveal  im¬ 
provements  in  his  attitudes  and  ways 
of  living.  We  believe  the  varied  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  creative  expression  help  the 
child  to  develop  a  healthy  personality 
with  continued  intellectual,  social,  and 
aesthetic  growth. 


Group  Experience  Through 

Art  and  Construction 

By  MARGARET  H.  ERDT 
Supervisor  of  Art  Education,  San  Diego  City  Schools 
San  Diego,  California 


ONE  of  the  first  thoughts  that  varied  types  of  creative  work  that  no 
comes  to  a  teacher  upon  the  open-  child  need  remain  in  the  same  group 
ing  of  school  is,  “How  can  I  pro-  or  do  the  same  work  when  another  unit 
vide  experiences  for  these  children  is  undertaken  at  a  later  time.  In  art 
which  will  help  them  to  work  together  there  are  murals  to  paint,  clay  modehng 
happily  and  effectively?”  In  present  to  do,  posters  to  prepare;  in  construc- 
teaching  practice,  group  participation  is  tion  there  are  cages  for  pets  to  be  built, 
one  of  the  goals  a  teacher  strives  to  large  and  small  scale  building  projects 
attain.  It  is  basic  to  democratic  pro-  for  social  studies  to  be  constructed,  and 
cedures  in  the  classroom  for  children  all  the  stage  work  for  play  production 
to  be  able  to  work  and  play  together  for  a  language  arts  program  to  be  done, 
happily  and  cooperatively.  Fortunate-  Because  of  these  varied  needs,  children 
ly,  art  and  construction  projects  which  may  experience  as  wide  a  variety  of 
are  closely  akin  in  basic  principles  of  skills  as  of  personal  relationships,  for 
design  and  workmanship  can  be  devel-  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  ma- 
oped  through  group  techniques.  Both  terials  and  types  of  techniques  with 
subjects  can  be  integrated  with  the  which  to  work.  Working  in  different 
social  studies  and  with  the  language  groups  gives  children  not  only  a  better 
arts,  and  there  are  also  times  when  range  of  personal  experience,  but  also 
science  needs  the  enrichment  of  draw-  a  •  wonderful  opportunity  for  sharing 
ing  and  painting  and  the  skills  of  con-  talents.  Many  times  group  work  brings 
struction.  about  the  discovery  by  both  teacher  and 

One  of  the  many  values  of  group  ac-  child  of  unsuspected  talents, 
tivities  is  that  frequent  opportunities  of  A  second  value  of  group  work  is  that 
this  kind  in  the  course  of  the  year  pre-  it  makes  it  possible  to  bring  children 
vent  children  from  becoming  “frozen”  together  in  a  natural  way  which  might 
in  one  group  for  a  long  period  of  time,  not  otherwise  occur.  It  often  happens 
In  certain  of  the  skill  subjects  mobility  that  children  group  themselves  out  of 
of  group  membership  is  almost  impossi-  habit,  being  drawn  together  because  at 
ble  to  achieve.  In  reading,  for  ex-  home  they  are  near  neighbors,  or  were 
ample,  the  slow  learner  is  apt  to  be  in  together  in  the  same  section  of  the  pre- 
the  same  group  throughout  the  year,  vious  grade,  or  their  parents  are  close 
However,  activities  in  art  and  construe-  friends  and  plan  for  their  children’s 
tion,  especially  when  related  to  social  recreation  as  family  gatherings.  All  of 
studies  and  to  language  arts,  offer  such  these  circumstances  are  eminently  de- 
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sirable,  but  they  can  become  limiting 
to  the  growth  of  a  ready  acceptance  of 
others.  This  is  particularly  true  for 
the  child  who  is  retiring  and  shy  by 
nature.  Well  planned  activities  with 
varied  groups  in  the  early  elementary 
grades  make  possible  richer  social  rela¬ 
tionships  for  a  greater  number  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Some  children  will  always  seek 
new  friendships,  while  others  will  need 
motivations  based  on  interest  to  be 
happy  in  working  with  other  than  their 
own  little  group  of  friends. 

Organizing  for  Group  Work 

The  success  of  group  work  rests  upon 
good  organization.  Without  it,  the  best 
intentions  will  fail,  children  will  be¬ 
come  frustrated,  and  projects  will  not 
be  accomplished  before  interest  dies. 
Then  ever^’one  will  be  disappointed. 
Many  small  groups  are  needed  for  com¬ 
pleting  a  large  project  such  as  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  the  language  arts  with  art 
and  construction  in  producing  a  mari¬ 
onette  show.  In  preparing  for  such  a 
performance  there  would  be  need  for 
many  committees;  to  build  the  stage, 
to  make  and  to  costume  the  marionettes, 
to  paint  the  scener\',  to  gather  and  also 
to  make  props,  to  paint  the  posters  to 
advertise  the  show  in  the  school,  to 
design  a  cover  for  the  program,  and 
such  other  needs  as  children  would  find 
necessary  for  both  art  and  construction. 
In  a  similar  way  committees  would  be 
necessary  to  write  the  script  and  to  give 
the  oral  presentation.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  success  of  any 
small  committee  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
unified  planning  of  the  whole  class,  for 
only  as  every  child  knows  the  whole 
project  can  he  understand  his  part  as 
an  individual  participant.  More  un¬ 
derstandings  occur  among  children  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  understanding  of  the 


whole  plan  than  for  any  other  reason. 
Therefore,  the  project  should  be  talked 
over  first  by  the  class  in  order  to  iden¬ 
tify  what  needs  to  be  done.  This  is 
followed  by  the  opportunity  for  children 
to  volunteer  to  work  on  the  committee 
of  their  choice.  Later  in  the  year  when 
other  projects  are  under  way  the  teach¬ 
er  may  occasionally  need  to  give  guid¬ 
ance  regarding  a  choice  made  by  a 
child.  For  should  a  child  always  select 
the  same  type  of  work  to  do,  as  for 
example,  painting,  he  would  not  have 
had  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  total  art  experience,  and  the  same 
would  be  true  for  construction. 

Guiding  Committees 

In  committee  work  it  is  always  well 
to  make  the  membership  definite  so  that 
every  child  knows  his  task.  One  way 
of  doing  this  is  to  write  on  the  black¬ 
board  the  names  of  the  different  com¬ 
mittees  and  the  names  of  the  members 
serving.  As  an  example,  in  a  marion¬ 
ette  project  committees  might  be  organ¬ 
ized  somewhat  like  this  and  the  names 
of  the  committees  and  members  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  blackboard: 

Stage — planning  and  building 
Jerry,  Tom,  Bill  and  Dave 
Marionettes — making  body  and 
costumes 

Betty,  Eve,  Dorothy,  Arthur,  Harry, 

^  Wayne,  and  Ned 

The  next  step  is  for  each  committee 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  talk  over  its 
individual  problem  with  the  teacher  be¬ 
fore  going  to  work.  Materials  must  be 
found,  tools  procured,  different  tech¬ 
niques  discussed,  and  the  procedure 
outlined.  When  this  is  done  coopera¬ 
tively,  the  teacher  will  be  rewarded  by 
finding  that  children  are  able  to  work 
independently,  will  demonstrate  their 
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imagination  in  solving  unexpected  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  can  discover  short  cuts  in 
construction.  All  these  opportunities 
bring  fellowship  to  children  as  they  are 
drawn  closely  together  in  cooperative 
thinking.  Throughout  the  project  the 
teacher  is  always  ready  to  confer  with 
the  children  when  a  need  arises,  to  give 
encouragement  when  things  do  not  go 
smoothly,  and  to  express  her  apprecia¬ 
tion  as  problems  are  met  and  over¬ 
come.  Perhaps  the  lettering  on  a  post¬ 
er  is  difficult  to  space;  she  can  show 
how  this  is  done.  Maybe  the  children 
are  troubled  because  the  construction 
proceeds  so  slowly;  she  can  explain  that 
there  have  been  many  unexpected  in¬ 
terruptions  in  the  work.  Or  again,  a 
boy  may  never  have  used  a  mitre  box 
before;  he  experiments  and  finds  the 
correct  method,  winning  well  merited 
approval  from  the  teacher. 

All  of  the  committees  do  not  need  to 
work  at  the  same  time,  thus  putting  the 
room  into  an  uproar  of  activity.  Actu¬ 
ally,  in  most  classrooms  there  would 
not  be  enough  space  in  the  room  for 
this  to  be  possible.  Also,  it  is  often 
necessary  for  committees  to  share  the 
use  of  the  same  tools.  For  such  reasons 
as  these  it  is  well  to  space  the  work 
throughout  the  day.  While  many  of 
the  class  are  reading  or  doing  arithmetic 
with  the  teacher,  one  or  two  committees 
may  be  working  independently.  Fre¬ 
quent  evaluation  by  the  teacher  of  com¬ 
mittee  work  is  needed  to  keep  interest 
alive  and  to  see  that  each  does  his  share 
of  the  work.  When  new  skills  are 
needed  in  art  and  construction,  instruc¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  children. 
There  is  no  need  for  children  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  a  hammer  awkwardly,  to 
saw  inefficiently,  or  to  try  to  paint  with 
enamel  which  needs  thinning.  For 
never  let  it  be  forgotten,  the  teacher  is 
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the  mainspring  of  successful  group 
work.  Her  understanding  of  person¬ 
ality  conflicts  anticipates  clashes  before 
they  occur,  smoothes  ruffled  feelings 
when  children  are  fatigued  or  over- 
agressive,  and  sets  the  tone  for  all  the 
work  in  her  classroom.  Children  are 
like  so  many  little  mirrors,  each  refllect- 
ing  the  attitude,  poise,  optimism,  and 
cheerfulness  of  the  teacher. 

A  teacher  may  also  wish  to  consider 
using  the  effective  instructional  tech¬ 
nique  of  teaching  a  selected  number  of 
children  who  later  will  be  able  to  help 
other  members  of  the  class  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  craft  or  construction  activity.  This 
is  useful  when  the  entire  class  would 
like  to  do  the  same  thing.  After  the 
pilot  group  has  learned  how  to  make 
the  article,  small  groups  are  formed 
with  a  child  from  the  pilot  group  asked 
to  serve  as  leader  for  smaller  groups 
starting  the  project.  When  doing  this 
the  teacher  always  assures  the  student 
leader  that  she  is  ready  to  help  him  in 
every  way  and  to  take  over  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  him  if  necessary.  Instruction 
by  their  peers  is  readily  accepted  by 
upper  grade  children,  for  they  are 
mature  enough  to  recognize  the  need 
for  working  this  way  sometimes.  This 
method  is  also  a  good  way  of  giving 
recognition  to  the  capable  child  not  only 
for  his  skill,  but  also  for  his  social  ma¬ 
turity  expressed  in  his  willingness  to 
share  what  he  has  learned  with  others. 
The  organization  of  small  group  parti¬ 
cipation  will  speed  up  a  large  class  pro¬ 
ject  and  add  a  sociability  to  the  work 
that  is  not  always  possible  in  more  for¬ 
mal  methods  of  teaching.  Children 
love  the  intimacy  and  personal  quality 
of  committee  work.  Then,  absorbed  in 
an  interesting  project,  there  is  a  real 
chance  for  cooperative  experience. 


GROUP  EXPERIENCE  THROUGH  ART  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
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Physical  Requirements 

The  physical  environment  of  the 
classroom  does  much  to  encourage  or 
hinder  group  activities.  Since  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  classroom  is 
the  teacher’s  responsibility,  she  must 
devise  ways  and  means  by  which  a  com¬ 
fortable  place  for  group  work  is  made 
available  for  the  committee.  Perhaps 
in  a  crowded  classroom  only  one  place 
in  the  room  can  be  set  aside  for  this 
purpose,  which  means  that  some  kind 
of  a  schedule  will  have  to  be  planned 
by  the  class  so  that  each  committee  may 
have  his  fair  use  of  the  space.  If  desks 
are  nailed  to  the  floor,  the  problem  of 
arranging  space  is  more  difficult  than 
in  classroooms  where  tables  and  chairs 
are  used.  Separate  pieces  of  furniture 
can  be  shoved  aside  easily  and  can  pro¬ 
vide  several  stations  for  group  work. 
But  even  if  the  furniture  is  stationary 
there  still  is  the  possibility  that  some 
place  can  be  found.  In  an  old  school 
building  it  might  be  a  portion  of  the 
cloak  room  which  could  be  cleared  to 
make  a  workshop  where  two  or  three 
children  can  be  accommodated.  Or, 
the  teacher  may  move  her  desk  into 
some  less  desirable  position,  since  formal 
teaching  from  the  desk  has  long  since 
passed  from  the  classroom  scene,  and 
so  free  some  space.  In  new  elementary 
schools  workshop  areas  are  architectur¬ 
ally  planned  where  cupboards,  a  sink, 
and  a  bulletin  board  are  as  important 
as  the  traditional  blackboards  and  book 
shelves.  It  is  important  for  the  teacher 
to  check  and  make  sure  that  materials 
and  supplies  are  easily  available.  By 
^'easily”  is  meant  that  papers  and  paste 
shall  not  be  stored  in  high  cupboards 
in  primary  rooms,  or  that  no  provision 


is  made  for  water.  There  is  no  reason 
why  water  in  a  bucket  cannot  be 
brought  in  by  the  custodian. 

Cooperative  Behavior 

Along  with  these  physical  require¬ 
ments  is  a  related  responsibility  for  the 
children  when  doing  independent  work. 
They  should  not  be  wasteful  in  their 
use  of  materials  and  each  committee 
should  leave  the  place  neat  and  tidy. 
It  is  not  fair  to  the  other  groups  when 
any  group  fails  to  clean  up  their  scraps 
after  they  have  finished  working.  Gim- 
mittee  work  must  have  the  happy,  not 
resentful,  cooperation  of  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  appreciate  the  rights  of  others 
if  it  is  to  succeed.  When  paints  are 
used,  brushes  should  be  washed  out  and 
put  upright  in  a  jar  to  dry  before  an¬ 
other  group  will  paint.  If  a  building 
project  is  under  way,  tools  must  be  put 
away  or  returned  to  the  person  who 
loaned  them  so  none  will  be  lost.  At 
times  scraps  are  left  over  from  con¬ 
struction  and  should  be  saved  in  a  box, 
because  another  committee  might  need 
them  later  in  the  year. 

Besides  the  proper  use  of  materials 
and  supplies,  group  work  has  require¬ 
ments  of  cooperative  behavior,  for  with¬ 
out  it  the  other  children  in  the  room 
will  be  disturbed  in  their  regular  work 
and  the  teacher  distracted  in  her  teach¬ 
ing.  Cooperative  behavior  is  not  an 
abstract  theory  of  the  teacher’s,  but  a 
practical  need  of  the  entire  class.  Chil¬ 
dren  very  soon  find  this  to  be  true.  For 
a  misbehaving  committee  quarrelling 
over  tools  and  supplies  invites  immedi¬ 
ate  disapproval  from  the  rest  of  the 
class,  and  in  this  reaction  often  lies  the 
solution  to  the  problem.  Disapproval 
by  their  peers  has  a  very  convincing 
effect  on  violators. 
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Evaluating 

A  large  group  project  is  one  of  the 
finest  motivations  for  evaluation  that 
a  teacher  can  have.  Since  the  intent 
of  evaluation  is  not  only  to  measure 
growth  but  also  to  stimulate  further 
development,  every  teaching  technique 
of  achieving  this  end  needs  to  be  ex¬ 
plored.  When  children  are  working  on 
a  project  that  includes  maybe  half  of 
the  class  or  more  doing  committee 
work,  those  not  working  become  eager 
obser\'ers.  Observers,  because  a  group 
project  is  always  on  view;  a  mural  is 
on  the  wall  being  painted,  a  fireplace 
in  process  of  construction  stands  in  a 
corner  and  is  in  full  view  as  it  is  built. 
Progress  is  noted  from  day  to  day. 
Children  like  what  they  see  and  appro¬ 
priately  express  their  appreciation.  Or 
it  may  be  that  the  work  is  not  going 
well.  Colors  may  be  unattractive  in  the 
mural  or  the  design  of  the  chimney  un¬ 
gainly.  Children  are  never  backward 
about  suggestions  for  improvement,  both 
to  the  committee  responsibile  for  the 
work  and  to  the  teacher.  Her  guid¬ 
ance  can  make  these  suggestions  help¬ 
ful  and  constructive  rather  than  critical 
and  negative.  When  the  first  is  the 
case,  the  committee  is  willing  to  evalu¬ 
ate  what  they  have  done  from  a  new 
point  of  view  and  to  make  adaptions  or, 
should  they  know  they  are  right,  to 
stand  firm  in  their  beliefs.  It  is  as 
equally  important  for  a  child  to  stand 
firm  when  he  sincerely  believes  he  is 
right  as  for  him  to  be  willing  to  make 
changes  when  he  finds  he  is  wrong. 
Such  vital  reaction  by  the  children  sup¬ 
ports  the  process  of  evaluation  and  is 
an  invaluable  asset  to  the  teacher.  With 
her  skillful  guidance  progress  is  made 
and  everyone’s  opinion  has  a  fair  hear¬ 
ing.  Often  the  criticism  is  not  well 
founded  because  the  work  is  incom- 
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pleted,  and  then  the  committee  must 
be  permitted  to  finish  their  work  first 
before  adaptions  are  made.  Other 
times  the  criticism  is  valid  at  an  early 
period  in  the  work,  and  then  it  is  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  welcome  suggestions.  The 
more  interaction  possible  in  group  eval¬ 
uation  the  less  chance  there  is  that  it 
will  become  personal  and  defeat  its  end. 
Freedom  to  talk  things  over  in  art  and 
construction  is  a  part  of  the  process  of 
acquiring  more  mature  judgements. 

The  outcomes  of  group  work  can  be¬ 
come  rewarding  to  children  when  they 
can  meet  both  personal  and  general 
needs  in  a  classroom.  Returning  once 
more  to  the  marionette  project,  it  might 
be  interesting  to  consider  how  effective 
group  experience  was  in  the  life  of  one 
child.  A  fourth-grade  class  was  deeply 
interested  in  a  marionette  project.  In 
the  group  was  a  timid,  sensitive  child, 
with  great  natural  feeling  for  rhythm 
and  action.  He  enjoyed  the  music  hour 
and  never  missed  a  step  in  folk  danc¬ 
ing;  but  because  he  was  retiring  and 
the  other  children  were  livelier,  they 
easily  won  the  approval  of  their  class¬ 
mates.  When  the  children  started 
handling  the  marionettes,  he  quickly 
became  dexterous  with  the  control  stick 
and  the  strings.  In  no  time  at  all  his 
little  w(xxlen  character  came  to  life  and 
was  walking  and  dancing  and  bowing 
up  and  down  and  about  the  room.  It 
was  natural  that  such  a  demonstration 
of  skill  should  immediately  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  his  classmates,  and  they 
clamored  for  the  secrets  of  his  clever 
manipulation.  Through  their  demands 
he  became  a  leader.  Perhaps  without 
the  favorable  circumstances  of  a  group 
activity  which  both  concealed  his  timid¬ 
ity  and  revealed  his  talents,  he  would 
not  have  had  either  a  rewarding  social 
relationship  or  an  outstanding  art  ex¬ 
perience  all  year. 


Twenty-five  Years  Later 

By  ARNOLD  M.  HESS 
Secretary,  Board  of  Education 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  the  employed  and  the  basic  philosophy  of 
writer  studied  the  methods,  tech-  the  teacher. 

niques  and  theory  of  teaching  Where,  then,  does  the  Fine,  Indus- 
manual  training.  This  early  training,  trial  and  Home  Arts  in  the  elementary 
preceded  by  work  experience  in  the  school  fit  into  the  program?  The  sub¬ 
building  trades,  developed  into  a  full-  ject  matter  of  the  arts  is  tangible,  prac- 
fledged  interest  in  education  with  a  tical,  homely  and  functional.  Whether 
broad  study  over  the  years  of  the  Fine,  it  be  music  pleasing  to  the  ear,  painting 
Industrial  and  Home  Arts  as  basic  core  and  drawing  pleasing  to  the  eye,  or  a 
material  for  the  learning  experiences  in  project  of  wood,  metal  or  some  other 
all  areas  of  education.  After  leaving  tangible  substance,  it  has  an  intrinsic 
the  classroom  some  ten  years  ago  to  value  that  can  be  felt,  examined,  repro¬ 
serve  as  a  member  and,  later,  as  Sec-  duced  and  serves  a  useful  purpose, 
retary  of  a  large  cit}'  Board  of  Educa-  The  simpler  arts  of  practical  living 
tion,  the  interest  in  the  arts  as  basic  and  the  experiences  involved  in  doing 
education  has  taken  on  a  new  value.  the  basic  things  necessary  to  live  in  a 
The  purpose  and  function  of  educa-  gregarious  society,  together  with  the 
tion  has  been  defined  many  times,  finer  and  more  complicated  fields  of 
Volumes  have  been  written  and  each  drawing,  music,  painting,  cabinet  mak- 
generation  of  educators  concocts  new  ing,  boat  building,  ceramics,  working  in 
ways  of  sav  ing  the  same  thing.  In  the  plastic  and  metals,  are  all  areas  for 
long  run,  there  is  only  one  real  value  experiences  and  learning  that  become 
of  education,  and  that  is  to  quickly  pass  basic  education. 

on  to  the  new  generation  the  truths.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
experiences  and  learnings  that  the  truths  behind  all  these  arts.  Time  only 
elders  so  laboriously  gleaned  over  the  exposes  more  new  minds  to  examine 
hundreds  of  years  of  recorded  history,  into  the  philosophies  and  experiences 
These  experiences  in  the  moral  and  of  living  that  make  up  our  way  of  life, 
spiritual  values,  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  true  many  hours  have  been  spent 
and  the  techniques  for  continued  learn-  in  conference,  in  meetings,  and  by 
ing  are  only  available  as  we  expose  the  writers  examining  and  re-examining  the 
young  and  old  mind  to  organized  pro-  techniques  and  theories  of  teaching  the 
grams  of  education  that  contain  subject  arts.  Aeons  of  time,  if  one  multiplied 
matter  pertinent  to  the  learnings  to  be  the  individual  hours  by  those  partici- 
acquired.  How  well  or  how  poor,  how  pating,  have  been  consumed  in  this 
pointed  or  how  directed  these  learnings  task,  yet  nothing  really  new  has  been 
are,  can  be  controlled  by  the  choice  of  developed. 

subject  matter,  the  teaching  methods  The  good  teacher,  twenty-five  years 
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after,  keejis  up  to  date  on  the  working 
material  developed  by  our  astounding 
technological  advances.  He  uses  all  the 
new  devices  and  materials  developed  in 
the  atomic  world,  but  he  carefully  ex¬ 
amines  the  reason  for  his  teaching  and 
the  new  texts  developed,  to  be  sure  that 
the  basic  concept  of  our  way  of  life  and 
our  basic  belief  in  a  Supreme  God  are 
not  being  left  out  or  diverted  to  a 
materialistic  concept  so  easily  patterned 
and  regimented. 

Hitler,  Mussolini  and  other  dictators 
used  the  practical  arts  for  regimentation 
and  developed  a  way  of  life  contrary  to 
that  in  which  we  beheve.  We  have 
seen  some  examples  of  this  in  our  own 
country  through  the  inroads  made  in 
the  Gimmunistic  philosophies  that  have 
infiltrated  education  at  many  levels. 
The  good  teacher  is  not  easily  led  but 
watches  for  these  infiltrations. 

Purposeful  teaching  is  basic  and  easy 
when  one  has  material  things  to  work 
with.  A  rag  doll,  a  foot  stool,  a  model 
airplane,  a  radio  or  television  set,  a  new 
dress,  a  cleanly  washed  and  ironed 
apron,  a  stock  of  clean  dishes  or  the 
appetizing  aroma  of  hot  biscuits  incite 
a  will  to  learn  and  provide  live  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  quickly  assemble  and  pass  on 
to  the  young  the  learning  of  the  old — 
the  truths  of  our  society  and  the  under¬ 
standing  of  our  God. 

Twenty-five  or  one  hundred  twenty- 
five  years  will  not  change  the  purposes 
behind  these  experiences.  The  young 
teacher  of  today,  or  the  oldster  of  yes¬ 
teryear,  can  look  forward  or  backward 
and  see  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
just  a  new  w'ay  of  doing  the  old  things. 

So  industrial  arts  and  manual  train¬ 
ing,  fine  or  household  arts,  music,  danc¬ 
ing,  drawing  or  painting  are  still  and 
will  be  a  universal  language  that  tran¬ 
scends  language  barriers  and  permits 


quick  interchange  between  all  people  of 
all  colors,  races  and  creeds. 

Teachers  of  the  arts  are  fortunate, 
indeed,  to  have  all  the  materials  that 
are  available  for  their  work.  There  is 
no  child  or  adult  who  cannot  be  reached 
by  some  form  of  the  arts  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  purposeful  both  for  voca¬ 
tion  and  avocation. 

Early  experiences  and  concept  of 
childhood  are  retained  throughout  life. 
"Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree’s  in- 
chned”  is  as  true  with  trees  in.  the 
Twentieth  Century  as  in  the  First,  and 
as  true  with  children  today  as  in  the 
earhest  recorded  times. 

The  httle  child  in  the  lower  grades, 
the  adolescents  in  the  upper  grades  of 
our  elementary  schools,  need  a  care¬ 
fully  selected  set  of  experiences  built 
around  the  arts  to  round  out  a  growing 
personahty  that  will  soon  be  exposed 
to  some  drastic  experiences  mostly  un¬ 
planned  about  the  time  they  are  in 
high  school.  How  well  the  transition 
is  made  from  childhood  to  adulthood 
and  how  well  the  youth  is  able  to  cope 
with  these  new  experiences  both  with¬ 
in  and  without  the  school  will  be  pre¬ 
dicted  on  how  well,  thorough  and  true 
the  early  learnings  have  been.  Chil¬ 
dren,  who  are  taught  to  fear  the  dark, 
or  disciplined  by  bogie-man  techniques, 
or  lose  all  sense  of  security  when  Santa 
Claus  turns  out  to  be  mama,  are  the 
results  of  unsound  education  both  at 
home,  at  church  and  at  school.  Some¬ 
where  along  the  line  these  misguided 
children  have  missed  opportunities  to 
experiment  with  the  arts  and  develop 
a  rounded  personality  that  has  a  place 
for  understanding  and  tolerance.  Some¬ 
where  along  the  line  these  children 
missed  the  learning  experiences  that 
should  help  them  transcend  from  child¬ 
hood  fantasies  to  adulthood  realisms. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AFTER 


Teachers  of  the  arts  are  fortunate  to 
have  such  a  large  selection  of  media  for 
expression  and  should  make  the  most 
of  it.  Nothing  is  too  far-fetched  in  our 
material  world  to  weave  into  the  pattern 
experiences  so  easily  provided  by  the 
teacher  of  the  arts  on  the  elementary 
level. 

Twenty-five  years  after  make  one  just 
a  little  mellow  and  sometimes  sorry 
about  so  many  opportunities  of  better 
teaching  and  better  learning  techniques 
which  have  slipped  by  while  the  young 
teacher  was  struggling  with  the  mysti¬ 
cisms  and  educational  jargon  surround¬ 
ing  the  teaching  profession. 

If  foresight  were  as  good  as  hind¬ 
sight,  a  lot  better  job  could  be  done  in 
teaching.  Fortunately,  for  those  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  arts,  there  is  so  much  mate¬ 
rial  at  hand  that,  in  spite  of  immaturity 
and  youth;  exposing  the  pupils  to  the 
wonderful  experience  of  working  with 
their  hands  and  minds  will  provide  real 
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opportunities  for  learning  within  the 
classroom. 

Twenty-five  years  of  reflection  only 
bring  back  pleasant  memories  and  a 
feeling  of  having  done  some  good  as 
a  teacher  of  the  arts.  Hard  work,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  and  a  love  of  children  will  see  you 
through.  Time  will  solve  the  insur¬ 
mountable  problems,  and  twenty-five 
years  from  today  you,  too,  will  be  able 
to  look  back  and  say  there  is  nothing 
new — just  a  new  way  of  doing  it. 

Industrial  and  Fine  Arts  are  basic 
education  and  all  should  be  exposed  to 
them,  not  just  a  hit  or  miss  program, 
but  a  program  of  planned  experiences 
starting  with  the  pre-school  child  and 
continuing  through  college.  The  short 
life  allowed  us  on  earth  will  be  made 
richer  by  an  understanding  of  the  world 
about  us.  We  have  developed  our  own 
way  of  life  and  our  educational  pro¬ 
grams  should  reflect  it. 
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What  Should  the  Administration  Expect 
From  His  Industrial  Arts  Teacher? 

By  GORDON  O.  WILBER 
Director,  Industrial  Arts,  State  University  of  New  York 
Oswego,  New  York 

There  was  a  time,  not  too  many  thoughts  which  follow  are  gleaned  from 
decades  past,  when  the  industrial  experience  over  the  past  thirty  years  as 
arts  teacher  (or  manual  training  teacher,  supervisor,  teacher  educator 
or  shop  teacher  as  he  was  then  called)  and  director  of  placement, 
was  considered  a  person  apart  and 

scarcely  a  part  of  the  regular  school  Technical  Preparation 

.  faculty.  He  was  held  to  be  a  “special”  First,  and  of  primary  importance,  the 
teacher  and  hence,  not  subject  to  the  administrator  should  expect  his  indus- 
same  rules  and  regulations  as  other  trial  arts  teacher  to  be  technically  well 
members  of  the  staff.  In  fact,  he  was  prepared.  When,  as  was  frequently  the 
frequently  excused  from  attendance  at  case  in  the  past,  the  shop  teacher  was 
faculty  meetings  and  other  group  activi-  recruited  from  the  trade,  his  compe- 
ties.  The  thought  of  assigning  him  to  tency  in  this  respect  could  be  assumed, 
a  study  hall  or  other  such  duty  was  However,  this  is  not  always  the  case  at 
not  even  considered.  During  the  past  present.  The  amount  of  time  devoted 
few  decades,  however,  there  has  been  to  the  development  of  technical  skills 
a  gradual  evolution  in  the  status  of  the  varies  greatly  among  the  various  schools 
industrial  arts  teacher  until  now  he  is  and  colleges,  but  theoretically,  at  least, 
very  largely  accepted  as  a  regular  mem-  all  graduates  are  assumed  to  have  mas¬ 
her  of  the  staff,  and  hence,  subject  to  tered  the  techniques  necessary  to  estab- 
the  same  responsibihties  and  privileges  lish  and  maintain  the  respect  of  stu- 
as  other  teachers.  This  has  been  true  dents.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
particularly  since  a  clarification  of  the  industrial  arts  teacher  will  be  a  thor- 
status  of  industrial  arts  as  a  part  of  oughly  skilled  craftsman  in  every  line 
general  education  rather  than  a  “spe-  of  work  that  he  is  expected  to  teach, 
cial”  subject,  and  the  professionalization  This  is  particularly  true  where  prepara- 
of  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  this  tion  has  been  made  to  teach  a  compre- 
field.  hensive  general  shop  which  may  include 

However,  because  there  appears  to  activities  in  six  or  seven  major  trade 
be  considerable  confusion  still  existing  families.  Manifestly,  he  cannot  be  a 
concerning  just  where  the  industrial  master  in  all  these  areas.  He  should, 
arts  teacher  fits  into  the  general  school  however,  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
program  it  has  seemed  pertinent  to  the  basic  operations  in  each  and  have 
explore  the  problem  of  just  what  the  sufficient  skill  to  give  technically  cor- 
school  administrator  may  logically  ex-  rect  demonstrations.  Nothing  will  lose 
pect  of  his  industrial  arts  teacher.  The  for  a  teacher  the  respect  of  his  class 
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more  quickly  than  to  fail  in  his  efforts 
to  demonstrate  a  high  quality  of  skill 
and  workmanship. 

In  addition  to  the  skills  necessary  for 
teaching,  the  administrator  may  expect 
his  industrial  arts  teacher  to  have  spe¬ 
cialized  technical  abilities  relating  to 
the  teaching  of  industrial  arts.  For 
example,  the  well  prepared  teacher 
should  be  able  to  make  routine  repairs 
to  tools  and  machines  in  his  shop. 
Major  repairs  such  as  the  rewinding  of 
motors  and  welding  of  large  castings, 
will,  of  course,  need  the  service  of  an 
expert.  The  teacher  should  also  be 
skilled  in  the  sharpening  and  maintain¬ 
ing  of  the  tools  used  in  his  work.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  saws  and  large 
cutter  blades  he  should  be  able  to  keep 
his  edge  tools  in  effective  working  con¬ 
dition.  He  should  know,  also,  how  to 
plan  his  shop  for  most  effective  teach¬ 
ing  and  should  the  occasion  arise  he 
should  be  able  to  plan  and  equip  a  new 
shop  to  meet  any  given  situation. 

A  word  might  be  said  at  this  point 
concerning  what  the  administrator 
should  not  expect  of  his  industrial  arts 
teacher  by  way  of  technical  prepara¬ 
tion.  Since  the  modern  teacher  is 
broadly  trained  in  many  areas  it  must 
be  evident  that  he  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  or  time  to  perfect  himself 
in  the  finer  points  of  specific  trade  tech¬ 
niques.  He  should  hardly  be  expected, 
therefore,  to  double  for  the  carpenter, 
the  plumber,  or  the  electrician  when 
repairs  are  needed  to  the  school  plant 
or  equipment.  In  an  emergency,  most 
industrial  arts  teachers  are  more  than 
willing  to  help  in  these  cases  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability,  but  such  requests 
should  be  kept  to  the  minimum.  Above 
all,  the  students  in  the  industrial  arts 
classes  should  not  be  expected  to  work 
on  school  maintenance  or  production 


projects  unless  it  is  clearly  evident  that 
such  work  is  furthering  the  objectives 
of  the  course. 

Professional  Preparation 

From  the  professional  point  of  view 
the  administrator  may  rightly  expect  his 
industrial  arts  teacher  to  be  a  skilled 
educator.  He  will  be  well  prepared  in 
the  fields  of  pedagogy  and  psychology. 
He  will  know  how  to  organize  and  pre¬ 
pare  his  instructional  materials  and 
how  to  adapt  it  to  the  grade  level  and 
ability  of  his  pupils.  Further,  he  should 
know  enough  about  mental  hygiene  so 
that  he  can  use  his  contacts  with  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  his  class  to  help 
them  with  their  personal  problems. 

He  should  have  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  purposes  of  industrial  arts 
and  where  his  subject  fits  into  the  total 
school  curriculum.  As  a  result  of  such 
understanding  he  should  be  able  to 
work  closely  with  the  teachers  of  other 
subjects  to  promote  the  maximum 
growth  of  his  pupils  toward  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  transition  to  adult  status  and  re¬ 
sponsible  citizenship. 

Status  in  the  Total  Program 

As  a  person  and  a  citizen,  the  school 
administrator  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
his  industrial  arts  teacher  will  meet  the 
same  standards  set  for  other  members 
of  the  faculty.  The  time  is  past  when 
the  “shop”  teacher  was  considered  some¬ 
what  lower  in  the  social  scale  than 
instructors  in  the  "academic”  subjects. 
The  college  curriculum  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  industrial  arts  teachers  includes 
a  program  of  cultural  and  general  edu¬ 
cation  subjects  which  tend  to  produce 
a  well  rounded  individual  who  is  cap¬ 
able  of  commanding  respect  and  accept¬ 
ance  as  a  socially  adjusted  citizen.  He 
may  be  expected  to  take  his  place  in 
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the  school  and  carry  his  fair  share  of 
community  responsibilities. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  industrial  arts  teachers  were  once 
considered  to  be  “difiFerent”  from  other 
members  of  the  staff.  This  is  no  long- 
er  the  case.  The  school  administrator 
may  expect  his  teacher  to  be  a  “team 
man”,  and  to  assume  his  share  of  all 
school  responsibilities.  There  appears 
to  be  little  reason  why  (given  a  suitable 
schedule)  the  industrial  arts  teacher 
should  not  carry  his  part  in  such  assign¬ 
ments  as  home  room  teacher,  lunch 
room  duty,  attendance  at  athletic  and 
social  functions,  and  other  similar  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  administrator  will  need 
to  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  his  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  teacher  has  a  major  respon¬ 
sibility  in  keeping  his  shop  in  good 
condition  and  his  equipment  in  running 
order.  Allowance  should  be  made  in 
setting  up  schedules  for  extra  duties  so 
that  time  is  alloted  for  such  important 
activities  as  shop  maintenance  and 
equipment  repair.  Aside  from  this  one 
consideration,  however,  the  industrial 
arts  teacher  will  ask  and  want  no  other 
considerations.  He  is  a  part  of  the 
general  education  program  and  wiU 
wish  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

Above  all,  the  administrator  may  ex¬ 
pect  his  industrial  arts  teacher  to  be 
a  leader  of  young  people.  The  time  is 
past  when  a  faculty  member  may  con¬ 
sider  himself  simply  as  a  teacher  of 
subject  matter.  The  course  content 
and  activities  are  probably  important  in 
themselves,  but  their  greatest  value  lies 
in  the  opportunity  which  is  afforded  the 
teacher  to  learn  to  know  and  appreciate 
the  personal  problems  of  his  pupils. 
The  skillful  teacher  will  look  beyond 
the  mere  skills  and  information  of  his 
subject,  and  will  work  with  his  boys 
and  girls  to  help  them  adjust  to  present 


and  anticipate  situations.  He  will  be 
available  to  them  for  counsel  and  advice 
outside  of  class  time,  and,  if  truly  suc¬ 
cessful,  will  establish  that  kind  of 
rapport  which  will  encourage  pupils  to 
come  to  him  for  help.  Many  industrial 
arts  teachers  have  found  that  they  can 
extend  their  influence  by  participating 
in  such  extra  curricular  activities  as 
craft  clubs,  scouting,  playground  and 
camping  activities.  The  administrator 
may  logically  expect  his  teacher  to  carry 
a  fair  share  of  such  assignments,  and 
the  teacher  will  find  that  relationships 
thus  estabhshed  aid  him  in  knowing 
and  serving  his  students  more  effective¬ 
ly. 

Alert  to  New  Developments 

Finally,  the  industrial  arts  teacher 
should  be  expected  to  be  a  learner.  The 
field  of  his  subject,  as  presently  inter¬ 
preted,  is  so  broad  that  no  single  indi¬ 
vidual  can  be  expected  to  have  mastered 
all  of  its  facets.  The  industrial  arts 
teacher  will,  therefore,  be  constantly  on 
the  alert  for  new  ideas,  for  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  master  new  skills  and  knowledge. 
To  keep  abreast  with  new  developments 
in  a  rapidly  changing  and  complex  in¬ 
dustrial  society  he  must  continue  to  be 
a  student  and  learner.  The  teacher 
with  a  closed  mind  who  has  all  of  the 
answers  has  lost  much  of  his  usefulness 
to  the  pupils  he  teaches. 

During  the  decade  which  lies  ahead 
school  populations  in  the  upper  grades 
will  double.  It  will  fall  to  most  admin¬ 
istrators,  therefore,  to  supplement  their 
staffs  with  additional  industrial  arts 
teachers.  It  would  seem  wise  that  in 
choosing  among  candidates  that  they 
check  the  following:  (1)  Does  he  know 
his  subject?  (2)  Can  he  teach  effective¬ 
ly?  (3)  Is  he  socially  and  culturally 
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acceptable?  (4)  Does  he  consider  him¬ 
self  a  member  of  the  regular  school 
faculty  and  subject  to  the  same  duties 
and  responsibilities?  (5)  Does  he  con¬ 
sider  himself  a  teacher  of  children  first 
and  subject  matter  second?  (6)  Does 


he  have  an  open  mind  and  does  he  con¬ 
sider  himself  a  learner?  The  adminis¬ 
trator  who  can  find  a  man  about  whom 
an  affirmative  answer  can  be  given  to 
all  or  most  of  these  questions  will  in¬ 
deed  be  fortunate. 


SOME  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 


Rev  iewed  by  Paul  Zankowich,  Teacher,  East  Meadow  Public  Schools  (on  Militarj’  Leave) 


Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland  and 
Through  the  Looking  Qlass.  By  Lewis 
Carroll.  With  the  original  Engravings  of 
John  Tenniel,  including  Eight  Colored  by 
Diana  Stanley.  N.  Y.  E.  P.  Dutton.  1954. 
$2.95.  The  Pilgrim’s  Progresa  By  John 
Bunyan.  With  Eight  Illustrations  in  Full 
Color  by  Frank  Pape.  N.  Y.  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton.  1954.  $1.95 

These  two  classics  are  new  additions  to 
the  J.  M.  Dent-E.  P.  Dutton  series,  “The 
Children’s  Illustrated  Claasics."  Each 
volume  ia  beautifully  printed  and  the  color 
plates  and  other  illuettratlons  are  both 
imaginative  and  colorful.  Those  for  Alice, 
of  course,  are  as  classic  as  the  text  itself. 
The  series  now  comprises  some  twenty-odd 
volumes  and  the  two  new  ones  are  wel¬ 
come  additions  indeed. 

What  Can  a  Horse  Dof  W’ritten  ami 
Illustrated  by  Pers  Crowell.  N.  Y. 
Whittlesey  House.  1954.  $2.00 

This  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
understanding  of  one  of  man’s  most  use¬ 
ful  friends,  for  very  young  children. 

Rebel  Mail  Runner.  By  Manley  Wade 
Wellman.  Illustrated  by  Stuyvesant  Van 
Veen,  N.Y.  Holiday  House.  1954.  $2.75 

This  is  an  exciting  story  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  moil  runners  who  slipped  through 
the  Union  lines,  carrying  letters  back  and 
forth  across  the  front.  It  is  a  tale  of  a 
verj’  stirring  kind  and  the  more  unusual 
because  It  is  based  on  fact.  Absalom 
Grimes  was  the  leader  of  the  mail  runners 
and  his  actual  exploits  form  the  basis  for 
the  book. 


Tree  Frog.  By  Paul  McCutcheon  Seers. 
Illustrated  by  Barbara  Latham.  N.  Y'. 
Holiday  House.  1954.  $2.00 

Boys  and  girls  of  the  earlier  elementary 
grades  will  thoroughly  enjoy  this  story  of 
the  tree  frog,  that  little  duffer  whom 
many  people  hear  and  few  see.  Like  the 
other  volumes  m  the  Holiday  “Life-Cycle 
Stories,”  Tree  Frog  has  been  checked  by 
autlM>rlties  for  scientific  accuracy  both  in 
text  and  in  illustration. 

Brazil.  By  Leonard  S.  Kenworthy.  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  Rafaello  Busoni.  N.  Y.  Hdi- 
duy  House.  1954.  $1.75 

The  “r.<ands  and  Peoples”  series,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Holiday  House,  now  comprises 
a  list  of  some  twenty  volumes.  Each  gives 
the  reader  a  souml  basic  knowledge  of  one 
of  the  countries  of  the  world.  Written  In 
clear  and  concise  faehion  'they  present 
cultural,  economic,  geographic,  political, 
and  historical  facts.  The  present  volume 
Brazil  is  a  worthy  addition  to  this  fine 
series. 

Trails  West  and  the  Men  Who  Made 
Them.  By  Edith  and  W.  N.  Wilson.  N.  Y. 
Whittlesey  House.  1955.  $2.50 

Here  is  a  brief  but  accurate  and  very 
vivid  account  of  the  westward  movement 
in  American  historj-.  It  is  the  familiar 
story  of  valiant  men  and  women  and  it 
is  the  story  of  the  roads  and  trails  they 
made  and  followed  as  they  pushed  into 
the  western  wilderness.  Excellent  read¬ 
ing  for  all  American  youngsters.  Delight¬ 
fully  ejMertaining,  informative,  and  highly 
instructive. 


One  of  the  Team 

By  WILLIAM  F.  HINMAN 
Elementary  Industrial  Arts  Consultant,  Lakeville  School 
Great  Neck,  New  York 


The  guide  conducting  the  third 
grade  class  on  a  tour  through 
the  plastics  fabricating  plant  was 
amazed  by  the  questions  being  asked 
him;  “What  temperature  is  your  oven 
set  at?”  “How  long  does  it  take  for  the 
plastic  to  become  flexible  enough  for 
forming?”  “Does  your  band  saw  have 
a  special  blade  for  cutting  plastic?” 
“How  much  does  it  cost  the  company 
to  make  that  cockpit  canopy?”  “Why 
can’t  we  have  plastic  windows  in  our 
houses?” 

The  questions  indicated  that  these 
children  knew  something  about  plastics. 
They  showed  evidence  of  spontaneous 
thinking  arising  from  a  healthy  curi¬ 
osity  about  what  was  going  on.  It  was 
evident  also  that  the  class  was  adequate¬ 
ly  prepared  to  get  the  most  out  of  this 
field  trip. 

“These  third  graders  are  asking  more 
intelligent  questions  than  most  visitors,” 
the  guide  remarked.  The  answer  of 
course  was  in  the  preparation  of  the 
group  for  such  a  visit;  in  this  case,  pre¬ 
paration  that  came  about  through  the 
co-operative  effort  of  the  classroom 
teacher  and  the  industrial  arts  teacher. 

An  overview  of  the  philosophy  be¬ 
hind  this  co-operative  effort  will  make 
the  citing  of  examples  of  integration  of 
the  special  areas  with  the  classroom  pro¬ 
gram  more  meaningful. 

The  current  trend  in  education  is  to 
center  it  around  recurring  life  prob¬ 
lems  rather  than  around  subjects.  This 
trend  opens  up  new  possibilities  for 
the  integration  of  the  special  areas  of 
education  into  the  total  educational 
program.  It  creates  a  need  for  the 
broadening  of  the  functions  of  those 


concerned  with  the  special  areas.  It 
specifically  effects  the  operation  of  the 
elementary  industrial  arts  teacher. 

Now  he  is  called  a  special  or,  more 
appropriately  perhaps,  a  consultant.  No 
longer  is  his  time  alloted  solely  to  the 
older  boys  of  the  school  for  scheduled 
weekly  classes.  No  longer  does  he  con¬ 
centrate  on  activities  with  little  or  no 
connection  with  the  on-going  program. 
Now  he  must  be  available  to  all  children 
(boys  and  girls  alike)  and  teachers  as 
the  need  for  his  special  services  arise. 

His  responsibility  has  broadened, 
along  with  that  of  the  classroom  teach¬ 
er,  from  the  development  of  special 
techniques  for  some  children  to  a  con¬ 
cern  for  the  educational,  emotional, 
physical  and  social  development  of  all 
children  in  the  school. 

Recognizing  the  classroom  teacher  as 
the  core  of  the  educational  program 
with  chief  responsibifity  for  the  total 
curriculum  of  the  child,  the  consultant’s 
role  is  to  aid  her  in  the  manner  she 
feels  will  best  serve  the  needs  of  her 
group,  or  in  some  cases  a  particular 
child.  This  of  course  pre-supposes  that, 
through  participation  in  elementary  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  workshops  and  through 
consultation  with  the  consultant,  she 
recognizes  the  opportunities  offered  in 
that  area  and  their  potential  when 
applied  intelligently  to  her  particular 
classroom  situation. 

To  work  efficiently,  the  consultant 
must  keep  in  touch  with  the  current 
classroom  problems.  He  must  be  alert 
for  opportunities  to  use  his  specialized 
training  and  ability  to  broaden  the  edu¬ 
cational  concepts  and  learnings  of 
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the  children.  Although  a  considerable 
amount  of  all  shop  activities  are  inte¬ 
grated  into  and  correlated  with  class¬ 
room  living,  the  shop  teacher’s  special 
abilities  also  enables  him  to  enrich  the 
child’s  program  in  manipulative  skills 
and  techniques.  Through  the  use  of 
tools  and  various  media,  the  child  gains 
new  insights  into  and  appreciation  for 
his  environment.  However,  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  agreed  that  the  child  learns  best 
when  learnings  are  related  and  when 
work  is  not  excessively  departmental¬ 
ized. 

Perhaps  as  important  to  a  successful¬ 
ly  integrated  program  as  any  point  pre¬ 
viously  discussed  is  the  matter  of  "avail¬ 
ability  of  the  consultant.”  He  must  be 
easy  to  see  and  talk  to.  The  method 
of  communication  between  classroom 
and  consultant  must  be  a  simple  matter. 
He  should  be  available  as  the  need  for 
his  services  arises  and  this  need  for  help 
may  be  lost  if  too  much  “red-tape”  is 
involved.  The  stress  is  on  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  the  over-all  program,  classroom 
teacher  and  consultant  alike. 

This  then  is  the  philosophy,  the 
thinking,  the  background  which  cul¬ 
minates  in  such  integrative  experiences 
as  that  which  were  had  by  afore  men¬ 
tioned  third  grade,  that  while  studying 
their  community,  became  interested  in 
the  part  plastics  plays  in  their  lives. 
They  made  lists  of  articles  made  of 
plastic  that  they  encountered  every  day 
and  brought  plastic  objects  to  school  for 
display.  The  industrial  arts  consultant 
was  called  in  to  discuss  plastics  with 
the  class  and  to  furnish  reference  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  form  of  pictures,  slides, 
books  and  plastic  samples.  The  class 
visited  the  school  shop  to  see  how  plas¬ 
tics  were  stored,  how  it  could  be  cut 
and  tooled  and  how  a  certain  type  of 
plastic  could  be  heated  and  formed  into 
various  shapes.  Everyone  had  the  op- 
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portunity  to  design  and  cut  out  a  plastic 
shape  and  to  heat  and  form  it. 

The  consultant  then  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  visit  to  a  local  plastics  fab¬ 
ricating  plant  and,  after  an  exchange 
of  letters  between  the  children  and  the 
plant,  the  field  trip  was  planned.  In 
this  plant,  the  children  saw  the  same 
processes  employed  that  they  had  used 
on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  school  shop. 
They  were  better  able  to  understand 
what  was  happening  and  could  ask 
more  meaningful  questions  when  they 
encountered  something  that  puzzled 
them. 

Finally,  the  class  arranged  an  exhibit 
on  plastics  using  their  commercial  and 
self-made  plastic  objects,  letters  and  stories 
they  had  written,  th^ir  resource  mate¬ 
rial,  and  pictures  and  slides  of  their 
trip.  The  theme  of  the  exhibit  was 
the  importance  of  plastics  in  their 
lives.  This  journey  into  the  field  of 
plastics  was  treated  as  an  integral  part 
of  their  school  program  and  provided 
much  of  the  motivation  for  learning  ex¬ 
periences  during  its  occurence. 

It  is  conceivable  in  an  integrated 
program  that  a  number  of  consultants 
would  work  with  the  classroom  teacher 
on  the  same  problem.  In  a  first  grade 
playhouse,  for  example,  the  shop  con¬ 
sultant  was  called  on  to  aid  with  the 
construction  of  house  and  furniture, 
the  home  arts  consultant  helped  plan 
curtains  and  upholstery  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  worked  on  pictures  for  the  walls 
with  the  art  consultant.  The  science 
consultant  was  also  called  upon  to  dis¬ 
cuss  electricity  and  help  hook  up  a  door 
bell.  An  enterprise  such  as  this  calls 
on  a  high  degree  of  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  all  concerned;  the  sort  of  team¬ 
work  necessary  to  avoid  the  confusion 
which  could  easily  develop  when  a 
number  of  people  of  various  personali¬ 
ties  and  abilities  work  toward  a  com¬ 
mon  goal. 


How  to  Create  Public  Interest 


in  Industrial  Arts 

By  CHARLES  F.  CARDINAL,  JR. 

Industrial  Arts  Instructor,  Portland  Public  Schools 
Portland,  Oregon 

The  industrial  arts  program  is  constructed  to  teach  essential  skills 
has  been  one  area  of  education  and  understandings  to  the  child.  Cor- 
that  has  taken  a  long  time  to  rect  choice  of  appropriate  skills  to  be 
achieve  full  status  in  the  minds  of  taught  at  the  various  age  levels  is  essen- 
many  educators  and  the  public  alike,  tial  in  planning  the  school '  project. 
It  is  a  comparatively  recent  addition  to  Some  of  these  tool  skills  are  not  as  easily 
the  educational  program  of  our  Ameri-  learned  as  others.  For  example,  teach- 
can  schools.  ing  a  primary  child  to  use  a  three- 

Because  of  its  rather  experimental  pound  woodworking  plane,  which  in 
beginning  and  having  to  develop  teach-  itself  is  an  extremely  complicated  tool 
ing  methods  as  it  developed,  industrial  requiring  working  tolerances  of  less 
arts  education  has  been  looked  down  than  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  would  be 
upon  by  some.  Then  too,  many  early  folly. 

industrial  arts  teachers  lacked  training  On  the  other  hand,  use  of  saws, 
and  their  programs  created  disfavor  in  hammers,  drills,  and  files,  would  be 
the  minds  of  the  pubhc.  It  has  taken  far  more  practical  and  meaningful  to 
considerable  time  to  overcome  this  a  primary  child.  The  teacher  in  help- 
hurdle.  Another  hurdle  that  industrial  ing  her  children  select  projects  to  con- 
arts  faces  is  the  ever  present  cry  to  cut  struct,  as  a  part  of  their  experiences  in 
out  the  “fads  and  frills”  in  the  public  industrial  arts,  would  do  well  to  ana- 
schools.  In  order  to  create  good  public  lyze  the  skills  needed  for  the  projects, 
interest  in  industrial  arts,  the  schools  A  project  poorly  constructed,  because 
must  take  the  lead  to  show  the  public  a  child  was  unable  to  master  the  skills 
what  today’s  industrial  arts  program  needed  to  construct  it,  will  not  do  credit 
really  is  and  what  it  can  be.  to  a  shop  program.  However,  a  simple 

project  well  made  will  create  high  in- 
Design  and  Utility  terest  and  bring  the  highest  of  praise. 

One  way  to  create  public  interest  in  The  material  used  in  construction  is 
an  industrial  arts  program  is  through  another  factor  in  the  choice  of  projects 
the  actual  projects  made  by  the  chil-  for  the  elementary  school  child.  In 
dren.  A  well  designed  project  suitable  choosing  material  the  teacher  has  a  wide 
for  the  environment  of  the  child  re-  choice.  There  are  materials  that  lend 
quires  careful  planning.  Because  of  themselves  to  use  both  in  a  shop  and 
this,  time  should  be  taken  to  emphasize  in  a  classroom.  There  are  materials 
the  importance  of  good  project  design.  that  are  easily  worked  by  all  age  and 
Primarily  an  industrial  arts  project  ability  levels. 
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Again,  as  in  choosing  a  project  in 
consideration  of  the  skills  involved,  the 
material  should  be  chosen  with  the  in¬ 
tended  age  group  in  mind.  Expensive 
materials  such  as  plastics  and  leather 
require  advanced  skills  that  would  make 
ordinary  use  by  primary  children  out  of 
the  question.  However,  these  materials 
are  excellent  for  use  by  upper  grade 
children.  Ceramics,  in  contrast,  are 
easily  worked  by  all  ages  and  result  in 
colorful,  interesting  projects.  Ceramics 
and  wood  present  two  media  that  are 
easily  adapted  to  any  age  or  ability  level. 
They  are  also  good,  because  they  are 
comparatively  inexpensive. 

Besides  the  considerations  of  cost  and 
skill  in  relation  to  the  user,  care  must 
be  taken  by  the  teacher  that,  in  adapt¬ 
ing  projects  to  her  class,  she  does  not 
redesign  projects  so  radically  that  they 
lose  their  natural  beauty  and  appeal. 
This  is  a  mistake  often  made  by  teach¬ 
ers  trying  to  economize  by  substituting 
inferior  materials  or  decreasing  the  pro¬ 
ject  in  size  to  save  on  standard  materi¬ 
als.  The  teacher  should  help  students, 
therefore,  design  a  project  that  makes 
the  maximum  esthetic  use  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  used. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
considerations  of  all  in  project  design 
is  the  criteria  of  utility  of  the  project. 
Will  this  project  mean  anything  to  the 
child  when  he  completes  it,  or  will  he 
destroy  it  before  he  reaches  home?  Will 
the  child’s  parents  proudly  display  their 
child’s  lamp  or  salad  bowl,  or  will  it 
find  a  dubious  way  to  the  cellar  or  attic? 

In  order  to  create  favorable  interest, 
the  project  must  have  beauty,  be  utih- 
tarian  and  practical.  For  a  child  living 
in  a  crowded  metropolitan  area  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  simple  press  for  hamburger 
patties  might  be  far  more  practical  to 
him  and  his  family  than  an  elaborate 


bird  feeding  station. 

The  teacher  must  know  his  pupil’s 
interests  and  manual  abiUties,  and  also 
the  parents’  interests  and  general  mode 
of  living  in  order  to  guide  the  child  in 
his  choice  of  a  project  that  will  create 
keen  interest  in  the  school’s  industrial 
arts  program. 

Just  to  have  well  designed  projects 
constructed  as  a  part  of  the  shop  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  enough  to  create  favorable 
public  interest.  In  order  for  the  public 
to  gain  interest  in  industrial  arts  they 
must  be  made  aware  of  what  is  really 
being  done.  Since  the  projects  that  go 
home  are  seldom  seen  by  few  outside 
of  the  immediate  family,  the  school 
must  take  the  initiative  in  showing  the 
results  of  the  child’s  exjjeriences  in  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  in  other  ways. 

Open  House 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  explain 
this  phase  of  the  industrial  arts  program 
is  at  the  school  open  house.  This  is 
one  time  of  the  year  when  many  people 
come  into  the  school  that  seldom  bother 
to  look  in  at  any  other  time. 

In  the  classroom,  projects  construct¬ 
ed  in  connection  with  social  studies, 
science,  and  art  can  be  shown  to  great 
advantage. "  Parents  will  be  amazed  at 
the  variety  of  work  that  can  be  done 
in  the  classroom  and  in  the  shop. 

If  the  school  has  an  industrial  arts 
shop,  this  room  can  be  opened  for  in¬ 
spection.  Representative  projects  can 
be  displayed.  Interesting  teaching  aids 
attract  parents’  eyes  and  help  children 
explain  to  them  what  is  being  done  in 
the  shop  to  teach  skills,  understandings, 
and  safety. 

Some  of  the  best  interest  getters  in 
a  shop  open  house  are  actual  demon¬ 
strations  by  children  of  processes  they 
have  learned  in  shop.  Some  children 
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can  actually  work  on  their  projects 
while  others  give  demonstrations  and 
conduct  parents  on  tours  through  the 
shop  and  school. 

Many  parents  who  might  normally 
pass  by  the  shop  during  openhouse  are 
drawn  in  when  their  child  or  the  neigh¬ 
bors’  is  performing  a  demonstration  or 
conducting  tours.  This  personal  bond 
between  the  parent  and  the  industrial 
arts  program  often  creates  more  interest 
than  just  meeting  the  instructor  and 
seeing  a  neat,  orderly  display  of  pro¬ 
jects. 

Demonstrations  in  the  use  of  ma¬ 
chines  attract  attention.  The  noise  and 
flying  chips  and  sawdust  are  natural 
crowd  pleasers.  People  are  intrigued 
by  seeing  a  beautiful  object  emerge 
from  a  piece  of  rough  stock.  Wood 
turning  and  clay  moulding  offer  many 
opportunities  to  show  parents  how  pro¬ 
jects  progress  from  step  to  step. 

In  connection  with  machine  demon¬ 
strations  the  shop  safety  program  can  be 
presented  to  parents.  There  has  been 
much  criticism  of  the  lack  of  safety  edu¬ 
cation  in  industrial  arts.  The  school 
has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  coun¬ 
teract  this  criticism  at  the  open  house 
by  showing  school  patrons  that  safety  is 
being  taught  in  industrial  arts  through 
shop  organization  and  instruction. 

Children  who  are  appointed  safety 
supervisors  can  in  a  courteous  manner, 
ask  spectators  to  remain  on  the  other 
side  of  the  safety  line  from  a  machine 
and  its  operator.  By  telling  them  the 
importance  of  safety  in  use  of  machines, 
parents  can  see  that  children  are  being 
made  aware  of  the  safe  practices  to  use 
in  shop  work. 

Another  way  to  make  the  public 
aware  of  shop  safety  is  to  have  available 
duplicated  safety  tests  for  parents  to 
take.  The  home  craftsmen  visiting  the 


school  will  hke  to  know  how  they  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  the  school  safety  standards. 
Safety  posters  and  slogans  on  display 
will  add  to  the  other  mentioned  ways 
of  impressing  parents  that  safety  is  first 
in  the  shop. 

In  isolated  cases  parents  of  younger 
children  sometimes  feel  reluctant  to  let 
their  children  participate  in  industrial 
arts  because  of  the  possibility  of  acci¬ 
dents.  If  the  industrial  arts  program 
can  impress  on  parents  the  fact  that 
every  possible  safeguard  is  being  taken, 
and  that  children  are  being  taught  the 
safe  way  of  working,  much  apprehen¬ 
sion  can  be  eliminated. 

Exhibits 

Open  house  displays  are  generally 
viewed  only  by  those  parents  who  have 
children  in  school  and  their  immediate 
family  and  friends.  This  leaves  a  great 
nurnWr  of  people  in  the  community 
who  are  often  out  of  touch  with  what 
the  schools  are  doing.  They  are  pretty 
much  unaware  of  what  we  mean .  by 
industrial  arts. 

They  remember  that  there  was  a  shop 
in  their  school  in  which  a  program  was 
offered  called  “Manual  Training’’  or 
“Manual  Arts.”  The  old  program  was 
as  traditional  in  its  scope  and  content 
as  the  other  parts  of  the  school,  but 
parents  remembering  what  they  experi¬ 
enced  years  ago,  expect  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  to  prevail  today. 

They  fail  to  consider  that  the  old 
program  taught  limited  skills  in  rigid 
steps  by  means  of  stereotyped  projects, 
failing  in  a  large  degree  to  consider  the 
needs  and  abilities  of  the  individual 
child.  Methods  in  organizing  and 
teaching  the  industrial  arts  have 
changed  as  markedly  as  those  of  the 
language  arts  and  social  studies. 

The  education  profession  must  make 
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the  public  aware  of  what  industrial  arts 
really  is  by  showing  the  public  that 
understandings  of  related  information 
as  well  as  skills  are  being  taught.  The 
public  should  learn  that  wood  is  no 
longer  the  sole  media  of  experience  in 
industrial  arts,  but  that  children  learn 
to  work  with  leather,  plastics,  ceramics, 
metal,  the  graphic  arts,  and  many  other 
materials  used  in  every  day  life. 

The  leaders  in  making  the  public 
aware  of  the  far  reaching  scope  of 
industrial  arts  have  been  professional 
organizations  of  industrial  arts  teachers. 
These  teachers  have  spent  much  extra 
time  and  effort  in  bringing  to  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  attention  the  accomplishment  of 
the  schools’  industrial  arts  program. 

Through  their  consistent  efforts,  civic 
minded  organizations  and  private  busi¬ 
ness  have  become  aware  of  industrial 
arts  and  welcome  the  chance  to  aid  the 
schools  in  publicizing  this  program. 
This  is  done  in  a  number  of  ways. 

One  of  the  nation  wide  programs  for 
exhibiting  industrial  arts  projects  is  the 
Ford  Motor  Car  Company’s  annual  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts  Award.  These  awards  are 
given  to  the  finest  projects  in  all  shop 
areas  submitted  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Judges  of  the  competition  are  lead¬ 
ers  from  education  and  industry. 

Many  communities  have  their  own 
local  competitions  before  sending  pro¬ 
jects  to  the  national  contest.  The  com¬ 
munity  sponsor  of  the  exhibit  contrib¬ 
utes  his  show  room  and  publicity  for 
the  event.  The  schools  contribute  the 
projects  and  the  judges.  The  profes¬ 
sional  organization  that  conducts  the 
exhibit  often  asks  the  industrial  arts 
teachers  of  neighboring  communities  to 
do  the  judging.  This  in  itself  fosters 
professional  growth  and  more  commu¬ 
nity  interest  in  the  event. 

Probably  more  public  exhibits  are 


conducted  by  local  sponsors  than  na¬ 
tional  firms.  In  the  writer’s  community, 
a  newspaper  company  established  a 
yearly  exhibition  of  the  schools’  shop 
work.  The  three  day  exhibition  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  building  of  the  local 
newspaper.  In  a  recent  exhibition  the 
auditorium  and  lobbies  overflowed  into 
the  business  offices  where  desks  were 
pushed  together  to  accomodate  the 
hundreds  of  projects  from  the  Portland 
Public  Schools. 

The  exhibit  was  begun  by  local 
craftsmen  judging  the  projects.  After 
the  judging,  there  was  a  dinner  for  the 
industrial  arts  teachers,  their  wives,  the 
judges,  and  newspaper  officials.  The 
projects  were  on  display  for  three  days 
and  attracted  many  spectators.  Cover¬ 
age  was  given  this  event  by  newspaper 
and  radio. 

Portland,  Oregon  celebrated  its  cen¬ 
tennial  year  in  1951.  At  this  time  the 
schools  were  asked  to  participate  in  the 
celebration.  A  leading  furniture  store 
contributed  its  most  prominent  show 
window  for  industrial  arts  demonstra¬ 
tions.  One  hour  demonstrations  of  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  skills  were  scheduled  in 
the  window  for  a  full  week.  All  the 
medias  used  in  the  industrial  arts  pro¬ 
gram  were  shown  to  the  public  at  this 
time.  These  demonstrations  were  given 
by  both  the  elementary  and  secondary 
industrial  arts  classes. 

Equipment  was  borrowed  from  vari¬ 
ous  schools  to  outfit  the  exhibit.  The 
needs  for  equipment  varied  as  to  the 
media  used  and  the  complexity  of  work 
performed.  In  one  instance,  a  heavy 
machine  lathe  was  trundled  through 
the  aisles  of  the  furniture  store  to  the 
corner  window  for  a  demonstration  in 
the  use  of  that  machine.  This  public 
display  of  projects  and  demonstrations 
of  skills  did  much  to  inform  the  public 
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about  industrial  arts  in  Portland. 

Business  concerns  are  glad  to  give 
space  in  show  windows  for  school  dis¬ 
plays  depending  on  their  advertising 
needs  and  policies.  The  schools  should 
be  aware  of  the  possibilities  for  such 
exhibits  so  that  they  can  be  used  to 
their  fullest  extent  in  making  the  public 
aware  of  industrial  arts. 

Sailing  Reg/atta 

One  of  the  most  colorful  annual 
events  our  industrial  arts  program  spon¬ 
sors  is  the  sailing  regatta  for  model  sail 
boats  built  in  the  elementary  school 
shop  classes. 

The  idea  for  conducting  a  city-wide 
sailing  regatta  with  much  publicity 
attached  is  not  unique  to  the  one  des¬ 
cribed  in  Portland.  They  are  conducted 
in  various  locale  throughout  the  coun¬ 
ty  and  achieve  the  same  favorable 
results. 

It  is  held  as  a  culmination  of  build¬ 
ing  these  model  sail  boats  which  are 
considered  by  many  educators  as  well 
rounded  projects  teaching  many  essen¬ 
tial  skills  in  working  with  wood,  metal, 
and  plastics. 

The  Portland  regatta  is  held  in  a  rec¬ 
tangular  pool  in  one  of  the  pubhc  parks. 
Boats  and  children  of  various  sizes  fill 
the  park  making  it  alive  with  color  and 
activity. 

This  event  draws  many  spectators  to 
view  the  races  and  is  co-sponsored  by 
the  Portland  Industrial  Arts  Teachers 
Association  and  one  of  the  local  news¬ 
papers.  Civic  officials  participate  in 
judging  both  workmanship  and  sailing 
contests.  They  are  given  honorary 
ranks  as  commodores.  Girl  Scout  Mar¬ 
iners  and  Boy  Sea  Scouts  help  conduct 
the  regatta. 

After  the  judging  of  workmanship, 
there  is  a  launching  ceremony.  Here 


each  school  is  represented  by  one  boat 
sponsored  by  a  young  lady  chosen  by 
the  boy  building  the  boat.  The  girls 
christen  the  boats  and  are  given  a  cor¬ 
sage  in  recognition  of  their  honor. 

As  a  result  of  so  many  groups  of  the 
community  participating  in  the  regatta, 
keen  interest  is  created.  It  affords  an¬ 
other  chance  for  the  public  to  observe 
what  is  being  done  in  the  industrial 
arts  classes.  Not  only  is  workmanship 
on  display,  but  parents  and  other  spec¬ 
tators  can  see  first  hand  that  character 
and  good  sportsmanship  are  being 
taught  in  the  schools  as  well. 

Educating  Educators 

Another  group  in  our  society  that 
needs  to  know  more  about  what  indus¬ 
trial  arts  really  is,  is  the  great  mass  of 
educators.  Unfortunately,  many  teach¬ 
ers  and  administrators  are  out  of  touch 
with  industrial  arts. 

Many  have  stereotyped  pictures  of 
industrial  arts  teachers  as  persons  who 
are  uncouth,  poorly  educated,  and  who 
use  poor  grammar.  The  shop  in  their 
minds  is  located  deep  in  the  basement 
with  little  or  no  order  prevailing.  Such 
is  generally  not  the  case.  Industrial 
arts  teachers  are  well  educated,  many 
having  advanced  degrees.  Many  shop 
men  have  actual  trade  experience  that 
makes  their  teaching  meaningful  and 
practical  as  well  as  being  based  on  the 
physiological  and  psychological  needs  of 
children. 

The  Oregon  Industrial  Arts  Associa¬ 
tion  is  but  one  of  many  active  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  throughout  the 
country.  For  several  years  it  has  con¬ 
ducted  an  exhibit  of  projects  and  teach¬ 
ing  materials  at  the  annual  convention 
of  its  parent  group,  the  Oregon  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  At  this  time,  from  all 
over  the  state,  instructors  have  brought 
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projects  and  teaching  aids  of  all  des¬ 
criptions  to  show  their  fellow  educators 
of  Oregon.  Many  teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators  expressed  surprise  at  the  vast 
change  of  industrial  arts  today  from 
the  program  that  they  remember. 

It  was  felt  that  this  exhibit  did  much 
to  increase  the  professional  status  of 
industrial  arts  education  in  Oregon. 
Similar  moves  are  being  made  through¬ 
out  the  nation  to  help  educators  see  the 
importance  of  industrial  arts  as  part  of 
general  education. 

Contitnious  Displays 

Aside  from  the  displays  conducted 
at  a  school’s  open  house  or  at  city  wide 
contests  and  regattas,  there  are  other 
less  dramatic  ways  to  present  the  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  program  to  the  public. 
Since  the  school  has  visitors  that  are 
not  familiar  with  what  is  being  done 
in  industrial  arts,  pains  should  he  taken 
to  introduce  them  to  the  program. 

Display  cabinets  in  the  shops,  halls, 
and  at  other  convenient  spots  can  con¬ 
tain  semi-permanent  displays  of  pro¬ 
jects.  Here  visitors  can  view  a  large 
variety  of  projects.  They  can  see  also, 
the  end  result  of  the  work  currently  in 
progress. 

Some  newer  schools  are  introducing 
display  cabinets  in  the  wall  between  the 
hall  and  shop  and  art  rooms.  With 
glass  panels  on  each  side,  an  entrancing 
view  of  both  shop  and  projects  result. 

Other  schools  are  equipped  with  a 
central  display  case  that  is  used  by  all 
teachers  on  a  periodic  schedule.  An 
interesting  display  of  what  is  being  done 
in  industrial  arts  will  favorably  influ¬ 
ence  those  school  visitors  whose  trips 
are  limited  to  the  entrance  hall  and  the 
school  office. 

Those  children  who  do  not  take 
industrial  arts  classes  will  see  these 


exhibits  and  carry  home  ideas  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  pupils 
are  the  best  publicity  agents  a  school 
has.  If  pupils  are  interested  and  in¬ 
trigued  by  an  exhibit  of  shop  work, 
they  will  convey  to  parents  their  impres¬ 
sions  of  industrial  arts. 

When  visitors  inspect  the  shop,  they 
are  impressed  greatly  by  orderly,  pur¬ 
poseful  activity.  They  are  impressed 
by  cleanliness  too.  Not  necessarily  by 
a  clean  floor,  because  shavings  and  saw¬ 
dust  are  expected  where  work  is  done, 
but  by  clean,  dust-free  shelves  and 
ledges.  Orderly,  well  arranged  tool 
cabinets  and  storage  cupboards  will  con¬ 
vey  to  the  visitor  that  there  is  a  purpose 
in  the  instruction.  If  students  are 
being  taught  the  essential  work  habits 
required  of  society  in  general  and  shop 
workers  in  particular,  it  will  make  itself 
known  to  even  the  most  casual  visitor. 
Visible  safety  rules,  safety  devices,  and 
the  use  of  a  safety  color  code  let  the 
visitor  know  that  every  precaution  is 
being  taken  to  safeguard  the  children. 
All  of  these  aspects  of  an  industrial 
arts  program  make  themselves  evident 
to  visitors. 

Other  times  when  industrial  arts  has 
a  chance  to  display  itself  is  at  school 
plays,  fashion  shows,  and  graduation 
ceremonies.  Projects  can  serve  as  ex¬ 
cellent  stage  properties.  Student  con¬ 
structed  plaques  and  wall  shelves  deco¬ 
rate  stage  walls  in  striking  manner. 
School-built  furniture  such  as  end  tables 
and  lamps  can  supplement  other  stage 
furniture  with  excellent  results. 

The  effect  created  is  one  that  just 
an  ordinary  display  cannot  do.  It  shows 
the  project  in  a  home-like  situation  and 
convinces  parents  that  some  thing 
worthwhile  and  practical  is  being  con¬ 
structed  in  the  school  shop. 

Another  advantage  of  using  a  func- 
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tion  of  this  sort  to  display  articles  con- 
^structed  in  industrial  arts  is  that  both 
the  artistic  effect  of  the  project  is  en- 
heightened  by  its  use,  and  that  a  group 
of  school  patrons  normally  not  reached 
by  other  school  displays  are  able  to  view 
some  of  the  end  results  of  the  shop  pro¬ 
gram. 

Publicity 

The  success  of  these  activities  for 
creating  interest  in  industrial  arts  de¬ 
pends  on  adequate  publicity.  At  all 
times  an  active  publicity’  program  must 
supplement  public  displays  and  demon¬ 
strations.  Advance  notice  to  the  public 
is  required  to  insure  knowledge  of  the 
event.  Photos  of  shop  situations,  com¬ 
pleted  projects  and  their  builders  will 
do  much  to  get  more  people  out  to  the 
event.  Just  the  publicity  alone  is  help¬ 
ful,  because  even  if  a  reader  does  not 
have  the  real  interest  or  opportunity  to 


attend  the  display,  he  will  nevertheless 
be  aware  of  the  industrial  arts  activity. 

Not  only  can  newspapers  publicize 
coming  industrial  arts  events,  but  radio 
and  television  offer  great  possibilities. 
Many  communities  have  a  regular  tele¬ 
vision  program  showing  actual  teaching 
situations  that  can  be  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  in  creating  public  interest  in 
industrial  arts. 

Some  cities  are  fortunate  in  having 
television  channels  expressly  reserved 
for  educational  purposes.  More  air 
time  is  available  on  such  a  station  than 
would  be  possible  elsewhere.  Some 
educational  television  stations  are  now 
presenting  actual  demonstrations  of  spe¬ 
cific  skills  such  as  furniture  upholstery 
as  part  of  adult  education.  Such  pre¬ 
sentations  will  do  much  to  supplement 
other  methods  of  creating  a  high,  con¬ 
structive  interest  in  the  industrial  arts. 
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Other  Concerns  Regarding 

.  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 

By  JEROME  E.  LEAVITT 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Portland  State  Extension  Center 
Portland,  Oregon 

Recent  writings,  including  those  there  are  a  number  of  other  aspects  that 
in  this  issue  of  EDUCATION,  we  might  well  concern  ourselves  with, 
have  been  concerned  with  certain  These  relate  to  appropriate  programs, 
aspects  of  fine  and  industrial  arts  in  equipment,  teaching  technique,  relation- 
the  elementary  school  such  as  their  re-  ships  of  design  and  technique  and  eval- 
lationship  with  each  other  and  the  rest  nation.  Only  the  last  two,  relationship 
of  the  school  program,  the  value  of  of  design  and  technique  and  evaluation 
these  areas  of  work  for  children,  the  will  be  discussed  at  this  time.  The 
development  of  these  special  fields  in  others  warrant  greater  development  at 
American  education,  effective  programs  some  future  date, 
and  the  significance  of  these  areas  of 

work  in  the  total  educational  program.  Relationship  of  Design  and  Technique 
As  one  examines  many  of  these  current  A  great  deal  more  thought  probably 
writings  a  number  of  significant  factors  should  be  given  to  the  question  of 
appear.  These  indicate  that  programs  whether  the  emphasis  should  be  placed 
in  fine  ind  industrial  arts  assist  in  the  upon  both  design  and  technique.  In 
general  program  of  education  in  that  the  areas  commonly  known  as  the  fine 
the  natural  inclination  of  children  to  arts  field  leaders  have  been  stressing 
explore  and  manipulate  materials  is  design  and  those  in  the  industrial  arts 
capitalized  on,  an  opportunity  is  pro-  field  have  been  stressing  technique, 
vided  for  a  means  of  self  expression.  What  does  this  have  to  do  with  the 
this  work  assists  in  making  the  school  fine  and  industrial  arts  program  in  the 
day  more  effective  and  interesting,  chil-  average  elementary  school?  Just  this; 
dren  can  be  given  opportunities  in  work  we  find  experts  on  what  seems  to  be 
that  seem  real  and  practical  to  them,  opposite  sides  of  the  fence  each  con- 
leisure  time  pursuits  are  encouraged,  eluding  that  certain  areas  of  work  be- 
boys  and  girls  can  be  provided  an  oppor-  long  in  his  field.  This  is  illustrated 
tunity  to  work  together  and  in  this  way  with  ceramics  which  is  considered  both 
further  develop  their  personality,  chil-  a  fine  and  industrial  art.  Then  by 
dren  can  be  helped  to  work  at  their  virtue  of  this  "fact”  the  expert  concludes 
own  speed  and  ability  level,  and  self  that  either  design  or  technique  should 
discipline  is  developed  in  creative  be  stressed.  Since,  as  we  illustrated 
activity.  before,  different  educators  and  also  the 

At  the  present  time,  as  educators  population  at  large,  classify  working 
interested  in  fine  and  industrial  arts,  with  different  media  inconsistantly 
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under  two  di£Ferent  major  areas,  the 
net  result  is  that  about  two  thirds  of 
the  media  become  classified,  at  some 
time  or  other,  under  both  areas.  This 
means  that  we  can  not  definitely  claim 
either  design  or  technique  as  one  of  the 
prime  goals  but  must  consider  why  we 
teach  children  the  use  of  the  various 
media. 

In  our  elementary  schools  we  are  try¬ 
ing  our  best  to  develop  each  child  to 
the  best  of  his  capacities  within  our 
own  abilities  as  educators.  Then,  let 
us  not  consider  the  fine  and  industrial 
arts  as  having  objectives  separate  from 
each  other  any  more  than  we  do  of 
these  areas  having  objectives  materially 
different  from  those  of  general  educa¬ 
tion  at  large.  To  provide  uniform 
goals  in  our  attack  on  the  problem  let 
each  project,  article  or  experience  start 
with  concern  for  design  and  develop 
through  the  use  of  the  proper  technique 
for  the  media  being  used. 

The  devastating  outcomes  of  unbal¬ 
anced  emphasis  on  design  or  technique 
show  up  in  the  project  but  have  a  great¬ 
er  detrimental  effect  upon  the  learner. 
For  in  this  case  the  learner  experiences 
desirable  responses  for  one  educational 
objective  and  undesirable  for  another. 
This  could  indicate  that  the  learner 
might  have  been  just  as  well  off  if  he 
never  had  the  experience  in  the  first 
place.  It  is  easily  seen  that  design  and 
technique  can  not  be  divorced  but  go 
hand  in  hand.  This  is  a  responsibility 
of  all  elementary  school  teachers,  spe¬ 
cialists  and  classroom  teachers  alike. 

Evaluation 

In  addition  to  the  teachers  evaluation 
on  the  emphasis  of  design  or  technique 
there  are  a  number  of  other  factors  that 
come  in  for  evaluation.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  a  mid-year  evaluation 


which  gives  us  a  half  year’s  work  to 
evaluate  and  yet  gives  us  a  half  year  to 
make  changes  as  a  result  of  our  evalua¬ 
tion. 

In  a  general  evaluation  we  might 
start  out  by  looking  at  the  work  stations, 
equipment  and  supphes  that  we  are  pro¬ 
viding.  Do  we  see  that  each  child  has 
a  work  station  where  he  can  work  un¬ 
disturbed?  Is  there  a  place  where  un¬ 
finished  work  can  be  stored?  Are  the 
equipment  and  tools  in  proper  supply 
and  condition?  From  the  general 
physical  set  up  we  go  to  supplies.  Are 
the  materials  and  supphes  really  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  jobs  that  should  be  under¬ 
taken?  In  other  words,  do  we  have 
both  enough  and  a  variety  of  kinds  of 
materials? 

How  are  we  conducting  our  work? 
What  means  do  we  use  to  gain  and  hold 
interest?  This  matter  of  interest  is  one 
that  is  very  important  and  can  not  be 
overlooked  in  evaluation.  Because  of 
the  broad  and  varied  interests  of  chil¬ 
dren,  opportunities  must  be  varied  if 
w’e  are  to  capitalize  on  interest  and  at 
the  same  time  consider  age  and  abUity. 

Another  point  to  check  is  that  of 
method.  The  teaching  methods  used 
by  the  teacher  not  only  relate  to  the 
interest  that  he  or  she  develops  on  the 
part  of  the  students  but  is  also  directly 
related  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  total 
program.  Are  the  methods  that  we  are 
using  based  on  a  knowledge  of  child 
grow'th  and  development  and  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  learning?  If  they  are  the 
chances  of  effective  teaching  are  good. 

Although,  an  effective  program  of 
evaluation  is  a  continuous  one  of  many 
factors,  pausing  at  mid  year  to  check 
on  these  and  other  points  concerned 
with  the  teaching  of  fine  and  industrial 
arts  in  the  elementary  school  should 
prove  w'orthwhile  to  all  teachers. 


We  Can  Learn 

from  English  Education 

By  LLOYD  P.  WILLIAMS 
Dean  of  Muskingum  College 
New  Concord,  Ohio 


I 

IF  we  Americans  are  to  stay  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  world  leadership,  we  must 
attune  ourselves  more  sensitively  to 
developments  in  other  countries.  No 
serious  student  of  education  can  deny 
that  America  has  made  remarkable  ad¬ 
vances  —  in  some  areas  unquestionably 
leading  the  world.  But  we  do  not  have 
all  the  final  answers  and  can,  if  we  are 
alert  and  determined  enough,  acquire 
many  worthwhile  insights  from  a  study 
of  foreign  educational  systems.  Soci- 
logically,  it  is  impossible  as  well  as  un¬ 
desirable  to  attempt  a  transplantation  of 
institutions  from  one  culture  to  another, 
but  it  is  something  else  to  recommend 
study  of  foreign  systems  with  an  eye  to 
adopting  and  modifying  our  own  insti¬ 
tutions  when  and  where  desirable. 

The  English,  with  their  typically 
moderate  and  common  sense  approach 
to  social  questions,  have  over  the  years 
gradually  evolved  a  system  of  education, 
which,  although  not  complete  (and  a 
system  of  education  is  never  complete 
in  a  going  culture),  contains  some  re¬ 
markably  prescient  elements.  \Vhat  we 
can  learn  from  English  education  is 
considerable,  and  there  are  at  least 
three  clear  lessons. 

II 

Of  all  the  features  of  American  edu¬ 
cation  which  are  subject  to  debate  none 


is  more  contested  than  the  question  of 
purpose  in  education.  Perhaps  the  dy¬ 
namic  nature  of  American  civilization 
keeps  the  answer  in  flux;  perhaps  the 
conflicts  among  power  groups  in  Ameri¬ 
can  civilization  strugghng  for  control  of 
the  schools  and  the  public  mind  helps 
to  create  and  perpetuate  the  vigorous 
disagreement  over  ends.  The  English, 
as  is  typically  the  case  with  Europeans 
generally,  have  a  clear-cut  idea  of  what 
they  are  about  when  they  conduct  the 
educative  enterprise.  Of  course,  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  ideas  play  their  essen¬ 
tial  role,  but  the  English  school,  all 
English  schools,  strive  to  develop 
character  —  to  develop  good  habits  of 
both  thought  and  action,  good  manners, 
and  a  sense  of  good  behavior.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  precisely  how  such  ends  are 
to  be  achieved,  but  surely  here  are  edu¬ 
cational  aims  worthy  of  any  school  sys¬ 
tem.  Perhaps  we  may  profit  from  less 
emphasis  upon  athletics,  vocational  sub¬ 
jects  and  commercial  education  while 
simultaneously  placing  more  emphasis 
upon  character  formation.  Whatever 
life  may  bring  to  any  individual,  few 
things  stand  him  in  better  stead  than 
a  civilized  and  balanced  attitude 
toward  life.  Character  is  an  infinitely 
more  desirable  educational  outcome 
than  many  outcomes  which  deliberate¬ 
ly  or  inadvertently  derive  from  our 
schools  today. 
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Another  of  the  persistent  problems 
of  American  education  is  that  of  equali¬ 
zation  —  equahzation  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  states  and  between  the  two  largest 
racial  groups.  We  have  been  unable 
to  achieve  a  uniform  program  of  educa¬ 
tion  (uniform  in  the  sense  of  equal 
opportunit)'  and  equal  facilities  for  all) 
throughout  the  country’  for  various 
reasons.  Not  the  least  of  these  reasons 
is  resistence  from  entrenched  economic 
and  social  interests.  Since  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  in  the  United  States  Government 
is  almost  a  travesty  on  the  terms  and 
appears  to  perform  little  more  than  a 
ceremonial  function,  we  do  not  have  an 
agency  of  the  national  government  in 
any  sense  comparable  to  the  English 
Ministry  of  Education.  This  agency 
of  the  English  Government  may  fairly 
be  said  to  represent  a  middle  way  be¬ 
tween  virtual  non-existence  of  Federal 
control  over  education  in  the  United 
States  and  the  highly  centralized  con¬ 
trol  over  education  that  exists  in  such 
a  continental  country'  as  France  for  ex¬ 
ample,  where  the  Ministry  of  National 
Education  has  well-nigh  absolute  au¬ 
thority-  over  education  throughout  the 
country.  By  taking  a  middle  of  the 
road  position  in  national  educational  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  English  have  been 
able  to  provide  direction  to  education 
throughout  the  countrv  without  violat¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  democratic-parlia¬ 
mentary  government  and  without  dis¬ 
respect  for  the  sentiments  and  rights  of 
local  communities.  Empowered  to  in¬ 
spect  all  schools,  to  establish  minimum 
requirements,  and  to  withhold  funds 
under  certain  conditions,  the  English 
Ministry  of  Education,  working  coopera- 
tivelv  with  local  authorities  which  are 
roughly  analagous  to  American  boards 
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of  education,  is  in  a  position  to  provide 
able  and  enlightened  leadership  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  implementing  equalization  of 
facihties  and  opportunities.  The  ex¬ 
treme  inequalities  obtaining  within  the 
American  “system"  of  education  (com¬ 
pare  Arkansas  with  California)  could 
be  alleviated  and  ultimately  overcome 
by  an  Office  of  Education  in  the  Federal 
government  empowered  to  perform 
three  functions:  (1)  to  dispence  Fer- 
eral  funds  to  the  states  on  the  basis  of 
need  and  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
state  expenditures  and  income  over  the 
past  few  decades  —  this  to  prevent  any 
state  from  slackening  its  support  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  Federal  funds;  (b)  to  in¬ 
spect  all  educational  installations  with¬ 
in  the  states  to  insure  equal  expendi¬ 
tures  for  negro  and  white  children;  and 
(c)  to  withhold  or  reduce  Federal  funds 
on  evidence  of  maladministration  at  the 
state  level.  Such  powers  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Office  of  Education  would  consti¬ 
tute  a  splendid  via  media  between  pos¬ 
sible  over-centralization  in  Washington 
and  obvious  irresponsibility  existing  in 
some  states.  A  via  media  of  this  type 
would  in  no  way  imperil  legitimate  and 
desirable  local  control  of  education. 

The  aggressive,  competitive,  go-get¬ 
ting  attitude  that  is  so  shot  through 
American  civilization  today  can  scarcely 
have  failed  to  penetrate  the  school  and 
in  particular  to  penetrate  the  physical 
training  program  of  our  schools.  Al¬ 
though  the  emphasis  upon  competition 
and  winning  on  the  part  of  American 
athletic  teams  affiliated  with  education¬ 
al  institutions  is  more  marked  in  uni¬ 
versities  than  it  is  in  the  public  schools, 
this  spirit  has  had  several  deleterious 
consequences  for  all  levels  of  education. 
Competition  as  it  is  now  carried  on 
often  fosters  the  idea  of  "win  at  any 
price”  not  “win  by  the  rules.”  It  has 
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the  further  tendency  to  concentrate  at¬ 
tention  on  a  few  outstanding  players, 
athletes  who  receive  the  best  training, 
the  best  equipment,  and  most  financial 
support  from  alumni  and  other  sources. 
Two  other  unhappy  consequences  may 
be  mentioned.  One  is  that  we  have  in 
the  United  States  built  up  a  professional 
coaching  staff  which  wields  influence 
in  educational  institutions  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  worth.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  in  view  of  the  dominance  of  pecuni¬ 
ary  values  in  American  life  that  athletic 
competition  in  schools  has  lost  its  ama¬ 
teur  standings,  substituting  in  its  place 
a  surreptitious  professionalism  which  is 
rarely  admitted  publicly.  That  this  de¬ 
velopment  is  immoral  and  corrupting 
to  young  people  those  who  speak  out  on 
the  subject  will  admit;  that  there  is  any 
sustained  movement  to  combat  it  is 
doubtful. 

Not  the  least  attractive  feature  of 
English  education  lies  in  the  fact  that 
its  schools  and  colleges  are  not  plagued 
with  professionalism.  English  schools 
generally  do  not  employ  professional 
coaching  experts  at  salaries  several  times 
that  of  teachers  or  professors  of  acade¬ 
mic  subjects,  and  competition  is  not 
restricted  to  a  select  few  who  excel  and 
hence  bring  fame  and  glory  to  the  old 
institution.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
outstanding  athletes  in  English  schools 
and  universities,  but  their  success  both 
in  school  and  society  is  contingent  upon 
things  other  than  success  in  athletics; 
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they  must  meet  minimum  academic  re¬ 
quirements  as  other  students  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  do  and  are  not  coddled  in  Ameri¬ 
can  hero-worship  fashion.  It  is  asking 
and  ex[>ecting  a  lot,  but  teachers,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  educators  generally 
can  and  should  make  a  more  concen¬ 
trated  attack  upon  such  abuses  in  the 
American  system.  They  should  do  so 
because  the  training  given  in  the  name 
of  physical  education  is  frequently  su¬ 
perficial  by  contrast  with  what  it  ought 
to  be,  and  because  physical  education 
has  lost  status  in  the  eyes  of  increasing 
number  of  people.  Physical  education 
is  a  splendid  subject  of  instruction,  but 
not  so  on  the  terms  now  typifying 
American  education.  The  English  idea 
of  balance,  with  a  proper  emphasis 
upon  both  the  academic  and  the 
physical,  is  admirable  and  worthy  of 
emulation.  Both  the  schools  and  their 
students  as  well  as  the  irresponsible 
adults  helping  to  perpetuate  this  im¬ 
proper  emphasis  in  physical  education 
in  the  United  States  would  profit  — 
morally,  if  not  financially  —  if  we 
played  the  game  by  the  rules,  if  we  sin¬ 
cerely  sought  to  build  character  as  we 
profess  to  do,  and  if  we  provided  an 
opportunity  for  ever\'one  to  play  regard¬ 
less  of  his  degree  of  skill  for  both  exer¬ 
cise  and  pleasure.  In  the  final  analysis, 
victory  or  defeat  per  se  on  the  athletic 
field  bears  no  relationship  to  the  func¬ 
tions  which  schools  and  universities  are 
designed  to  perform. 


Problems  of  the 

School  Psychologist 

By  LESTER  N.  MYER,  ED.D. 

Chief,  Division  of  Special  Education 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
formerly 

County  Supervisor  of  Special  Education 
Chester  County,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA  has  approached  the  tive  forces  that  function  on  the  live 
problems  of  special  education  for  *  growing  edge  of  the  special  education 
its  exceptional  children  from  the  program  in  Pennsylvania  and  give  it 
basic  standpoint  of  the  exceptionalities  verve  and  strength, 
themselves.  This  point  of  view  of  course  The  school  psychologist  or  more  par- 
demands  a  finding  program  that  is  re-  ticularly  the  public  school  psychologist 
lated  not  only  to  the  failure  of  the  child  is  a  typ>e  of  psychologist  that  is  defined 
to  attain  standards  of  relationships  in  Pennsylvania  law  and  by  regulations 
bet\veen  age  and  grade  standing,  but  that  are  authorized  by  law.  The  formal 
which  investigates  basic  individual  dif-  requirements  for  this  certification  de¬ 
ferences  of  the  pupils  themselves.  In  mand  that  the  applicant  present  proper 
order  to  investigate  and  evaluate  the  documentary  evidence  of  graduation 
potentialities,  or  lack  of  potentialities,  from  an  approved  college  or  university, 
as  revealed  in  these  exceptionalities,  it  the  completion  of  one  year  of  graduate 
is  necessary  to  use  the  services  of  the  work,  and  the  completion  of  sixty-six 
specialist  in  this  field  —  the  school  psy-  semester  hours  of  work  in  clinical  psy¬ 
chologist.  While  it  is  true  there  could  chology  and  related  subjects.  The  re- 
be  no  special  education  for  exceptional  quired  course  work  includes  general  and 
children  without  well  trained  special  theoretical  courses,  specialized  clinical 
class  teachers,  it  is  equally  true  in  Penn-  courses,  and  internship  or  practicum  of 
sylvania  that  the  school  psychologist  not  less  than  six  hundred  seventy-five 
gives  the  program  direction  and  pur-  clock  hours,  and  a  choice  of  related 
pose.  Forty-five  school  psychologists  are  courses  in  related  fields, 
provided  by  the  Commonwealth  of  This  very  formal  school  psychologist 
Pennsylvania  to  serve  as  county  super-  thus  is  seen  to  differ  hardly  at  all  from 
visors  of  special  education  to  work  the  clinical  psychologist  and  the  unwary 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  might  say  they  are  one  and  the  same 
superintendents  of  schools.  Approxi-  thing.  It  is  here  that  I  wish  to  point 
mately  seventy-five  are  employed  by  the  out  the  unwritten  requirements  of  a 
school  districts  themselves.  This  corps  school  psychologist, 
of  specialists  can  be  said  to  provide  the  The  school  psychologist  to  be  effec- 
heart  of  Ihe  supervisory  and  administra-  tive  in  a  school  situation  must  have 
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more  than  a  nodding  acquaintance  from 
the  disciphne  of  education.  He  must  be 
well  grounded  in  education  and  not 
only  must  he  clearly  see  the  inter¬ 
relationships  of  the  two  disciphnes  but 
he  must  be  able  to  make  these  relation¬ 
ships  apparent  to  others  as  well.  The 
well  trained  school  psychologist  needs 
to  know  the  clinical  procedures  and 
techniques  and  the  profound  theories 
of  the  working  of  the  human  mind  and 
the  methods  of  therapy  and  adjustment 
as  they  relate  to  children  and  adults. 
He  needs  to  know  the  psychology  of 
development  and  change,  and  methods 
of  conditioning  and  learning.  He 
needs  to  have  at  his  beck  and  call  the 
information  that  is  essential  to  cause 
the  group  to  influence  the  individual 
and  the  individual  to  influence  the 
group.  He  must  be  able  to  analyze  out 
the  potent  factors  in  a  situation,  to  make 
accurate  appraisals  that  lead  to  honest 
diagnosis.  After  having  done  all  of  this, 
it  will  avail  him  nothing  if  he  cannot 
make  such  recommendations  that  are 
within  the  limits  of  the  facilities  at 
hand.  He  cannot  know  the  facihties 
at  his  disposal  unless  he  knows  some¬ 
thing  about  schools,  their  professional 
staffs,  and  the  work-a-day  philosophy 
of  education. 

The  school  psychologist  will,  there¬ 
fore,  seem  to  violate  and  indeed  outrage 
the  principles  of  the  purist  for  to  him 
he  will  be  either  a  psychologist  who 
turned  educator  or  an  educator  who 
turned  psychologist.  More  accurately, 
however,  he  will  be  a  clinical  psycholo¬ 
gist  with  an  overlay  of  training  in  edu¬ 
cation  or  an  educator  with  an  overlay 
of  clinical  psychology.  I  was  asked  at 
one  time  by  a  young  psychologist,  who 
was  sprouting  his  clinical  wings,  wheth¬ 
er  it  was  true  that  certification  as  a 
school  psychologist  required  certain 


courses  in  education.  I,  of  course, 
answered  in  the  negative  and  vouched 
the  further  information  that  certain 
other  courses  such  as  astronomy,  bac¬ 
teriology  and  chorography  were  also  not 
required.  Being  suspicious  that  my 
negative  answer  and  seemingly  facetious 
addenda  did  not  contain  the  assuring 
negative  note  which  he  sought,  he  in¬ 
quired  further  what  effects  the  “side 
stepping”  of  education  courses  would 
have.  I  again  told  him  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  no  effect  upon  his  certification 
but  might  prove  to  be  a  serious  handi¬ 
cap  in  the  matter  of  securing  employ¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  first  questions  super¬ 
intendents  of  schools  ask  is  regarding 
school  experience  and  educational  train¬ 
ing. 

I  wish  to  assert  here  parenthetically 
that  I  do  not  imply  that  a  school  psy¬ 
chologist  without  educational  training 
or  .teaching  experience  cannot  be  useful 
in  rendering  psychological  services  in 
school  situations.  I  am  mindful,  of 
course,  that  General  George  Washing¬ 
ton  rendered  adequate  military  service 
to  his  country  without  the  benefits  of 
West  Point  credentials.  Honest  Abe 
Lincoln  gained  renown  as  a  lawyer 
without  the  benefit  of  semester  hour 
credits.  You  are  also  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  sound  training  in  clinical  psy¬ 
chology  provides  the  trainee  with  the 
potentialities  for  seeking  out  and  taking 
advantage  of  whatever  facilities  for  ad¬ 
justment  the  environment  offers,  and 
indeed  for  manipulating  the  environ¬ 
ment  so  as  to  offer  more  acceptable 
facilities. 

In  spite  of  these  factors  of  exhibited 
successes,  individual  differences,  traits 
and  trainings,  we  need  also  to  consider 
the  hard  facts  of  experience.  These 
facts  are  that  the  vast  majority  of  school 
psychologists  who  are  successfully  ren- 
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dering  adequate  psychological  service  to 
the  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  have  had 
experience  or  training  in  the  discipline 
of  education.  In  the  fall  of  1950  Dr. 
C.  Herman  Grose,  Deputy  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  PuhUc  Instruction  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  addressed  a  section  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Psychological  Association,  meeting 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  on  the 
subject  of  “What  Does  a  School  Super¬ 
intendent  Want  in  a  School  Psycholo¬ 
gist.”  In  this  address  he  pointed  out 
two  very  specific  requirements.  He 
wanted  a  school  psychologist  who  was 
first  an  educator,  and  he  wanted  a 
school  psychologist  who  did  not  have 
to  see  a  psychiatrist.  Doctor  Grose, 
through  his  years  of  experience  as  a 
successful  school  administrator,  realized 
the  value  of  this  inter-disciplinary 
training  and  the  advantages  that  such 
a  trainee  could  bring  to  the  children 
and  staff  of  the  public  schools.  I  per¬ 
sonally  consider  this  matter  of  training 
to  be  one  of  the  vital  problems  not  only 
of  the  school  psychologist  but  also  of 
those  responsible  for  the  training  of 
school  psychologists. 

Let  us  proceed  then  to  a  frank  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
school  psychologist  in  service. 

The  school  psychologist  often  looks 
back  with  yearning  to  the  good  old  days 
of  his  introductory  course  in  psychology. 
He  lives  again  those  carefree  days  when 
he  learned  about  the  habits  of  monkeys 
and  rats.  He  even  recalls  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  elementary  educational  psycholo¬ 
gy  when  he  was  confronted  with  cer¬ 
tain  laws  of  learning  of  monkeys  and 
rats.  How  simple  life  seemed  then 
—  you  simply  gave  a  dog  food,  rang 
a  bell  and  presto  he  drooled.  How  life 
changed  when  you  learned  to  stimulate 
a  frog  leg  or  to  exercise  a  muscle  to 
fatigue  and  measure  the  recovery.  How 
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complex  but  interesting  when  you  learn¬ 
ed  the  techniques  of  personahty  analysis 
and  tried  to  predict  the  reaction  from 
certain  stimuli  upon  a  fellow  human 
being.  It  is  easy  to  remember  how  em¬ 
barrassing  it  was  when  you  first  tried 
out  the  newly  learned  techniques  of 
testing,  only  to  find  that  your  closest 
friend  was  in  truth  a  moron  who  had 
deep  seated  feelings  of  guilt. 

All  of  these  complexities  appeared  as 
mere  nothings  when  you  finally  dis¬ 
covered  the  wide  range  of  cases  with 
which  you  were  called  upon  to  work 
when  you  finally  became  a  full  fledged 
school  psychologist. 

It  would  seem  from  a  quick  glance 
that  the  title  of  school  psychologist 
would  indicate  that  your  cases  would 
range  in  chronological  age  from  five  or 
six  years  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  years. 
These  may  in  truth  be  the  age  ranges 
of  individuals  to  which  you  apply  stand¬ 
ardized  testing  procedures,  but  they  are 
not  the  age  range  limits  of  those  with 
whom  you  work.  The  school  psycholo¬ 
gist  works  not  only  with  youth  but  with 
adults  as  well.  These  adults  are  not 
only  parents,  aunts,  uncles,  and  well 
meaning  neighbors  but  professional 
people  as  well. 

The  mental  capacity  of  the  individu¬ 
als  with  which  the  school  psychologist 
works  also  ranges  between  wide  limits, 
and  does  not  actually  proceed  in  an 
orderly  fashion  from  limit  to  limit  in 
such  discrete  steps  as  the  numerical 
scores  of  standardized  tests  would  seem 
to  indicate. 

Emotional  problems,  physical  prob¬ 
lems,  academic  problems,  aptitudes,  in¬ 
terests  and  skills  all  range  between  the 
widest  of  limits.  There  are  no  tidy 
compartments,  already  made,  into  which 
children  fit.  There  are  no  easy  cate¬ 
gories  that  may  be  established  or  ad- 
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hered  to.  In  fact  about  the  only  dico- 
tomy  found  is  sex,  and  when  attempting 
to  discern  traits  of  mascuhnity  and 
femininity  one  sometimes  doubts  the 
validity  of  this  dicotomy. 

Consider  the  case  of  an  acoustically 
handicapped  girl  who  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  born  in  a  family  who  treat¬ 
ed  her  as  if  she  were  a  normal  human 
being.  The  mother  sought  help  in  the 
preschool  training  of  her  deaf  baby  and 
by  the  time  she  was  ready  for  school 
she  had  sufficiently  mastered  the  art  of 
communication  to  be  placed  in  the  first 
grade  of  the  regular  school.  The  first 
grade  teacher  was  given  the  technical 
help  required  and  the  child  had  a  suc¬ 
cessful  first  year.  In  this  case  the  psy¬ 
chological  help  was  needed  not  so  much 
by  the  child  who  adjusted  beautifully, 
but  by  those  who  worked  with  the  child. 
Parents  and  teachers  are  prone  to  see 
in  a  child  of  this  nature  only  a  handi¬ 
capped  child  and  to  be  blind  to  the 
potentialities  of  the  child.  They  see  in 
fact  only  one  part  of  the  child.  It  is 
the  privilege  of  the  school  psychologist 
to  introduce  and  present  to  the  parent 
and  teacher  alike  the  whole  child.  I  am 
not  inferring  that  the  school  psycholo¬ 
gist  needs  to  know  nor  indeed  can  know 
all  of  the  specialized  techniques  for  all 
kinds  of  handicaps,  mental,  physical  or 
emotional,  but  it  is  incumbent  upon 
him  to  ferret  out  and  present  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  whole  child.  Techniques 
for  handling  the  problems  may  be  sup¬ 
plied,  sometimes  very  simply  —  some¬ 
times  at  considerable  cost  in  money, 
time  and  effort. 

Similar  examples  could  be  recited  in 
all  other  areas  of  maladjustment  that 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  school  psy¬ 
chologist. 

Many  cases  are  discovered  too  late. 
Early  discovery  is  one  of  the  very  im¬ 


portant  problems  of  the  school  psycholo¬ 
gist.  Through  early  discovery  much 
preventitive  work  may  be  accomplished 
and  much  frustration  and  rejection  can 
be  avoided.  In  this  manner  many  con¬ 
ditionings  may  be  effected  that  will  pre^.. 
vent  maladjustments  of  child,  parent 
and  teacher. 

Some  of  the  most  important  prob¬ 
lems  in  furnishing  any  type  of  service 
to  the  school  and  community  is  to  be 
sure  the  service  is  sound  and  to  be  able 
to  gain  acceptance  of  that  service.  The 
matter  of  training  and  administration 
may  solve  the  former  but  only  the  school 
psychologist  can  accomplish  the  latter. 
In  a  newly  estabhshed  service  both  the 
school  and  the  community  may  seize 
upon  it  as  a  panacea  for  all  ills  and  thus 
expect  from  the  psychologist  results  that 
would  border  upon  the  miraculous  or 
that  might  be  embraced  in  the  promises 
of  some  charlatan.  Teachers  and  par¬ 
ents  alike  have  been  harrassed  by  cer¬ 
tain  child  problems  which  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  well  organized  program  that 
was  cognizant  of  the  factors  of  child 
growth  and  development,  have  become 
deep  seated  and  severe.  If  then,  a  psy¬ 
chologist  inherits  such  a  situation  (and 
which  of  us  has  not),  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  even  though  the  exigency 
of  the  problem  demands  certain  and 
immediate  action,  such  action  should  not 
be  undertaken  until  all  parties  are  made 
aware  of  the  limitations  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  plan  to  be  presented  and 
tried.  Each  individual  involved  must 
be  aware  of  the  role  he  is  to  play  in  this 
stern  drama  of  readjustment.  Progress 
will  be  made  only  as  the  plan  unfolds 
and  gains  acceptance  of  the  individuals 
concerned.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that 
the  psychologist  must  use  every  tech¬ 
nique  at  his  command  to  gain  an  accu¬ 
rate  appraisal  of  the  case  under  con- 
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sideration.  The  diagnosis  must  be 
reasonably  certain  and  the  prognosis 
must  be  reasonably  honest.  The  effort 
of  coordination  and  cooperation  must 
be  sincere.  There  can  be  no  certain 
promise  that  the  plan  as  originally  out- 
Uned  will  work  and  the  psychologist 
must  be  on  the  alert  for  signs  of  needed 
modifications  as  the  case  progresses  or 
regresses.  These  changes  of  plan  need 
not  be  made  in  the  spirit  of  defeat  but 
merely  as  changes  in  procedure  occa¬ 
sioned  by  changes  in  the  behavior  of 
the  case  under  consideration.  If  the 
psychological  service  is  new  to  the  area, 
you  can  be  sure  there  will  be  certain 
“doubting  Thomases,”  who  will  watch 
for  the  least  signs  of  failure.  They 
will,  furthermore,  make  their  doubts 
known  to  you  and  to  the  school  and 
community.  If  on  the  other  hand  you 
are  a  new  psychologist  in  an  area  that 
has  had  psychological  services,  you  may 
be  assured  that  one  of  your  problems 
will  be  a  comparison  of  your  attack 
upon  a  problem  with  the  methods  that 
your  critics  are  sure  would  have  been 
used  by  your  predecessor.  These  prob- 
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lems  should,  of  course,  not  be  your  un¬ 
doing  for  as  a  school  psychologist  you 
have  been  trained  in  techniques  of  ad¬ 
justment  and  these  same  techniques 
should  prove  just  as  helpful  to  you  as 
to  the  child  that  you  have  essayed  to 
help.  It  seems  to  me  that  attempting 
to  override  criticism,  comparisons  and 
resistance  by  sheer  strength  and  awk¬ 
wardness  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

I  personally  consider  this  problem  of 
acceptance  of  a  psychological  program 
to  be  one  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Without  such  acceptance  there  can  be 
no  program.  Let  me  hasten  to  say  that 
acceptance  is  not  to  be  gained  at  one 
fell  swoop — it  does  not  come  about 
overnight,  as  it  were,  but  like  the 
growth  and  development  of  a  child  it 
proceeds  by  an  innumerable  number  of 
infinitesimally  small  growth  units  that 
will  push  the  curve  of  acceptance  to  the 
high  level  that  will  reflect  the  integrity 
and  training,  the  wisdom  and  power, 
the  leadership  and  adequacy  of  the 
school  psychologist  who  is  manning  the 
controls. 
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